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WHAT  MENTAL  TESTS  SHALL  WE  USE? 

II.  DEVICES  FOR  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  PERSONALITY 
SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  Ph.D. 


c.  Personality  questionnaires  for  use  from 
the  ninth  grade  to  adulthood 
In  this  group  we  find  some  of  the  most 
widely  used  tests;  the  Bernreuter;  the  Bell; 
the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale  and  the  Per- 
i  sonal  Audit.  We  will  comment  in  some  detail 
•  upon  the  first  two. 

I  Tlie  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  is 
made  up  of  125  questions  dealing  with  per- 
■  sonal  problems  to  which  the  subject  must 
1  answer  Yes,  No,  or  Doubtful.  Its  purpose  is 

I  to  measure  with  one  instrument  six  important 
traits  of  personality:  emotional  balance  or 
neuroticism,  self-sufficiency,  introversion-ex¬ 
traversion,  dominance-submission,  self-confi¬ 
dence  and  sociability.  “The  test  is  very  popu¬ 
lar,”  writes  McClelland  (i,  page  1000).  “Super, 
in  a  complete  summary  of  its  use  up  to  1941, 
remarks  that  no  less  than  135  different  articles 


have  been  written  on  it  since  it  was  first 
published.  It  has  been  used  to  detect  those 
who  may  need  counseling  or  psychiatric  help; 
to  analyze  the  personality  characteristics  of 
various  types  of  people  such  as  college  stu¬ 
dents,  husbands  and  wives,  racial  and  oc¬ 
cupational  groups;  to  study  trait  resemblances 
among  members  of  a  family  or  among  friends; 
to  discover  relations  between  traits  and  at¬ 
titudes  and  between  traits  and  other  measures 
such  as  school  achievement,  intelligence,  per¬ 
sistence  and  punctuality.  Findings  on  the 
traits  of  occupational  groups,  such  as  the 
greater  dominance  of  sales  people,  make  the 
test  somewhat  useful  in  vocational  guidance.” 

This  test  may  be  given  to  groups  of  blind 
pupils  by  the  oral  method,  asking  them  to 
respond  by  writing  S  for  yes,  O  for  no,  and 
D  for  doubtful,  as  all  three  of  these  letters 
require  three  dots  in  braille.  There  seem  to  be 
no  items  unsuitable  for  blind  subjects. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  is  published 


This  article  is  concluded  from  the  March  issue  of 
the  Outlook,  and  the  first  section  of  the  bibliography 
appears  therein. 
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in  two  forms;  the  Student  Form  for  high 
school  and  college,  the  Adult  Form  for  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  attending  school  or  living 
with  their  parents.  The  test  consists  of  i6o 
Yes-No-?  items  calculated  to  measure  adjust¬ 
ment  in  four  areas  in  the  Student  Form — 
home  life,  health,  social  relationships,  and 
emotional  stability — and,  in  the  Adult  Form, 
also  occupational  adjustment.  Both  forms 
have  been  developed  to  be  used  primarily  in 
personal  counseling  and  not  as  research  tools. 
The  inventory  is  favorably  criticized  in  Buros, 
has  no  items  which  are  unsuitable  for  the 
blind,  and  can  be  given  orally  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Bernreuter  test. 

Three  other  tests  look  promising:  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record,  Form  AH  Personal 
which  could  be  used  with  the  blind  in  the 
manner  described  by  Hayes  (lo)  for  Form 
BB;  the  Personal  Audit,  which  can  be  used 
with  the  blind  by  the  oral  method,  with  dot 
sheets  providing  for  a  choice  of  3-4  alterna¬ 
tives;  the  Minnesota  Personality  Scale,  where 
a  dot  sheet  providing  for  five  alternatives 
would  be  needed.  All  these  scales  are  intended 
to  measure  a  variety  of  personality  traits  or 
areas  of  adjustment. 

d.  Personality  questionnaires  for  use  with 
college  students  and  adults 

The  tests  in  this  group  are  constructed  with 
a  wide  variety  of  purposes  or  goals  in  mind. 
A  test  may  be  intended  for  the  measurement 
of  a  single  trait,  like  “the  sheer  capacity  to 
‘take’  or  withstand  emotional  disturbances,” 
or  a  single  trait  in  two  dimensions,  like  in- 
troversion-extraversion  or  stability-instability; 
it  may  be  directed  to  the  selection  of  clerical 
workers,  salesmen  and  teachers,  or  for  use 
in  marriage  counseling;  it  may  be  an  attempt 
to  define  personality  in  business  terms  like 
job  interest,  social  intelligence,  leadership, 
planning,  drive  and  follow  through;  it  may 
aim  to  detect  the  “paranoid  syndrome”  that 
produces  “trouble  makers”  in  industry  or  to 
discover  the  one  individual  in  a  normal  group 
who  might  profit  by  psychiatric  guidance  and 


treatment.  A  few  of  the  more  important  tests, 
favorably  reviewed  in  Buros  will  be  discussed 
in  some  detail. 

The  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  In¬ 
ventory  “has  been  designed,”  writes  Hatha¬ 
way  (i,  page  1020),  one  of  its  inventors,  “to 
aid  in  the  identification  and  evaluation  of 
some  of  the  personality  factors  commonly 
recognized  in  psychiatric  practice.” 

This  inventory  consists  of  550  statements, 
each  printed  in  simple  language  on  a  separate 
card,  which  the  subject  classifies  as  true  or 
false  with  respect  to  himself,  or  sets  aside  as 
doubtful  if  he  is  unable  to  decide.  Many 
different  areas  of  life  experience  are  covered, 
e.g.,  somatic  experiences,  family  relations, 
social-political  attitudes,  sexual  attitudes, 
mood-tone,  beliefs,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  the 
use  of  the  inventory  by  patients  in  mental 
hospitals,  scoring  scales  have  been  constructed 
to  measure  the  following  personality  trends 
or  structures:  hypochondriasis,  depression, 
hysteria,  psychopathic  deviation,  masculinity- 
femininity,  psychasthenia,  paranoia,  schizo¬ 
phrenia,  and  hypomania.  The  inventory  is 
presented  as  a  clinical  device  to  supplement 
the  interview  and  other  data  available  in 
counseling.  It  has  been  very  widely  used 
with  the  seeing  (Buros,  2,  page  103  lists  72 
references),  and  tried  out  with  blind  subjects 
by  two  techniques.  Cross  (ii)  had  the  550 
statements  embossed  in  braille  on  cards  and 
asked  his  fifty  blind  subjects  to  sort  the  cards 
into  three  piles.  An  item  analysis  of  the  results 
showed  that  the  blind  norms  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  the  seeing  norms  on  only  twenty  of 
the  statements,  and  on  only  five  of  these  do  the 
blind  of  both  sexes  answer  in  the  maladjusted 
direction  a  significant  number  of  times.  Cross 
concludes  that  the  whole  test  may  be  expected 
to  give  as  valid  results  with  the  blind  as  with 
the  seeing.  Potter  (12)  reported  on  the  use  of  . 
the  test  with  blind  subjects  by  presenting  the  ^ 
test  statements  on  a  wire  recorder.  The 
method  is  described  by  Simmons  (13)  as 
follows:  “The  client  operates  the  recording 
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machine  himself,  and  following  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given,  indicates  his  answers  to  the 
recorded  questions  by  sorting  cards  in  the 
categories  representing  ‘agreement’,  ‘disa¬ 
greement’  and  ‘can’t  say’  ....  In  addition  to 
being  a  time-saving  method  the  wire  record¬ 
ing  of  tests  restores  to  the  testing  situation 
the  very  important  factor  of  privacy  ....  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  personal  nature  of  the  test  items, 
honest  and  frank  replies  would  be  less  likely 
if  the  client  had  to  give  his  answers  directly 
to  the  examiner.”  Of  course  the  same  privacy 
is  possible  with  the  method  used  by  Cross, 
but  many  clients  would  not  have  sufficient 
facility  in  braille  reading,  and  the  wire  record¬ 
ing  method  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  reader  for  the  blind  subject  being 
tested. 

The  Guilford-Martin  Temperament  Profile 
Chart  is  a  convenient  record  sheet  designed 
to  show  in  graphic  form  the  results  obtained 
from  the  three  personality  measurements  de¬ 
vised  by  the  authors.  The  traits  measured  were 
determined  by  a  statistical  process  called 
factorial  analysis  (a  brief  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Goodenough  [15]).  Instead 
of  using  the  conventional  names  for  personal¬ 
ity  traits,  the  authors  analysed  the  responses 
of  many  subjects  to  many  test  items,  dis¬ 
covered  the  fundamental  factors  producing 
the  responses,  and  named  their  tests  after 
these  factors.  In  developing  the  Guilford  In¬ 
ventory  of  Factors  S  T  D  C  R,  for  instance, 
the  authors  found  in  the  responses  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  items  traditionally  used  to  measure 
introversion-extraversion,  five  distinct  traits: 
S — social  introversion-extraversion — shyness, 
seclusiveness,  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
social  contacts;  T — thinking  introversion-ex¬ 
traversion — an  inclination  to  meditative  or 
reflective  thinking,  philosophizing,  analysis 
of  one’s  self  and  others;  D — depression — a 
habitually  gloomy,  pessimistic  mood,  with 
feelings  of  guilt  and  worthlessness;  C — 
cycloid  disposition — strong  emotional  fluctua¬ 
tions,  tendencies  towards  flightiness  and  emo¬ 


tional  instability;  R — rhathymia — a  happy-go- 
lucky,  carefree  disposition,  liveliness,  impul¬ 
siveness.  Five  other  factors  are  measured  in 
the  authors’  Inventory  of  Factors  GAMIN, 
and  three  in  their  Personnel  Inventory  /.  A 
review  of  the  statements  used  discovers  only 
a  few  items  that  are  unsuitable  for  blind 
subjects  in  the  GAMIN  inventory,  and 
none  in  the  other  two.  “Would  you  rather  be 
a  florist  than  a  miner?”  “Would  you  rather  be 
a  dress  designer  than  a  forest  ranger?”  “Are 
you  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  ragged  or  soiled 
fingernails?”  “At  the  sight  of  pus?”  “At  the 
sight  of  an  unshaven  man?”  These  and  a  half 
dozen  similar  items  appear  in  G  A  M  I  N, 
and  probably  the  blind  subject  should  be 
warned  about  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test.  But  in  a  total  of  186  a  dozen  unsuitable 
items  would  probably  have  slight  effect  on 
the  scores;  and  the  extent  of  their  influence 
could  be  determined  by  the  method  of  item 
analysis  used  by  Cross  with  the  Minnesota 
Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory.  All  three 
tests  are  of  the  Yes-No-?  type,  so  the  blind 
subjects’  responses  could  be  recorded  on  dot 
sheets,  if  the  test  is  given  orally  to  a  group, 
or  by  sorting  numbered  cards  if  the  tests  were 
given  with  a  wire  recorder  to  individuals. 

The  Flumm-W ads  worth  Temperament 
Scale  is  a  318-question  test  of  the  Yes-No  type 
which  is  favorably  reviewed  in  Buros,  espe¬ 
cially  for  its  use  in  industry.  It  is  constructed 
and  scored  to  give  a  profile  made  up  of  seven 
components,  based  on  Rosanoff’s  psychiatric 
theory  of  personality  structure:  normal,  hys- 
teroid,  manic,  depressive,  autistic,  paranoid, 
and  epileptoid.  It  is  criticized  by  some  psy¬ 
chologists  who  consider  the  Rosanoff  theory 
inadequate  and  “obsolescent”.  There  are  no 
items  which  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  use 
with  the  blind.  The  test  could  be  given  by 
either  of  the  methods  listed  in  the  previous 
paragraph. 

2.  Tests  of  attitudes  and  values 
An  attitude  may  be  defined  psychologically 
as  a  stabilized  set  or  disposition,  and  since 
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our  attitudes  are  the  springs  from  which  much 
actual  behavior  arises,  their  measurement  is  of 
great  practical  importance  in  estimating  per¬ 
sonality.  “Oanfidence  or  distrust,”  writes 
Goodenough  (14,  page  382),  “tolerance  or  in¬ 
tolerance  for  the  ways  of  others,  ruthless  com¬ 
petition  or  mutual  helpfulness — these  are  the 
factors  which  make  for  war  or  sustain  peace, 
that  consolidate  a  community  or  tear  it  apart, 
and  that  largely  determine  family  harmony 
and  individual  happiness.  The  source  of  par¬ 
ticular  attitudes  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They 
spring  from  individual  experience,  from 
rumors  and  reports,  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books.  Attitudes  are  strengthened 
by  concepts  of  self-interest,  for  all  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  what  we  wish  to  believe.” 

“An  outstanding  contribution  to  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  attitudes,”  writes  Mailer  (4,  page 
191),  “has  been  made  by  Thurstone  (15) 
and  his  students  in  the  development  of  ob¬ 
jective  techniques  and  their  application  in  the 
construction  and  standardization  of  a  series 
of  attitude  scales.  Each  scale  consists  of  some 
twenty  statements  and  the  subject  is  to  in¬ 
dicate  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the 
respective  statements.  Scales  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  studying  attitudes  toward  the  Negro, 
the  Chinese,  the  Germans,  toward  war,  the 
law,  capital  punishment,  communism,  cen¬ 
sorship,  patriotism,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bible,  divorce,  public 
ownership,  unions,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the 
like.  Some  of  the  scales  have  two  equivalent 
forms.  The  following  is  an  example  of  items 
included  in  Scale  of  Attitude  Toward  Cen¬ 
sorship  : 

Censorship  is  absurd  because  no  two 

people  agree  about  morality. 

Human  progress  demands  a  free 

speech  and  a  free  press.” 

Remmers  (16)  and  his  associates  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  “generalized”  attitude  scales 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  topic  in  an  area. 
For  instance,  in  the  scale  for  measuring  at¬ 
titude  toward  races  and  nationalities,  the 


scale  may  be  used  with  any  race  under  study, 
the  individuals  tested  being  asked  to  express 
agreement  with  such  statements  as:  People 

of  the - race:  are  noted  for  industry;  some 

of  our  best  citizens  are  descendants  of  this 
group;  are  superstitious;  respect  only  brute 
force.  Such  scales  have  been  devised  to  meas¬ 
ure  attitude  toward  any  disciplinary  pro¬ 
cedure,  any  home-making  project,  any  in¬ 
stitution,  any  practice,  any  school  subject,  any 
teacher,  any  vocation,  any  play,  any  proposed 
social  action,  any  selection  of  poetry,  indivi¬ 
dual  and  group  “morale”,  any  advertisement 

Droba  (17)  gives  a  review  of  125  titles 
dealing  with  methods  of  measuring  attitudes. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  these  tests 
to  blind  subjects,  either  to  individuals  or  to 
groups.  In  length  they  run  from  25-50  items 
which  the  tester  may  read,  and  then  record 
the  subject’s  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
an  individual  test.  If  the  oral  group  method 
is  used  the  subjects  may  be  asked  to  record  in 
braille  an  S  for  “yes,  I  agree”  or  an  O  for 
“no,  I  disagree,”  or  he  may  indicate  his  choices 
on  a  dot  sheet.  In  content  most  of  the  scales 
seem  entirely  suitable  for  use  with  the  blind, 
though  some,  like  the  Remmers  scale  on 
advertising,  depend  upon  vision. 

The  chief  criticism  of  this  method  of  meas¬ 
uring  personality  is  again  the  question  of 
validity,  which  raises  its  head  in  all  paper  and 
pencil  tests  of  complex  mental  functions.  Can 
we  be  sure  that  what  we  say  about  ourselves 
is  a  valid  measure  of  our  true  nature  and  a 
sure  indication  of  what  we  will  do?  As 
Goodenough  (14,  page  383)  cogently  says, 
“Many  people  who  profess  highly  favorable 
attitudes  toward  certain  minority  groups, 
such  as  the  Negro,  will  nevertheless  consult 
a  White  physician  of  relatively  mediocre 
training  and  ability  in  preference  to  a  Negro 
of  far  greater  competence.  Certain  interests 
and  attitudes  meet  with  social  approval;  others 
are  looked  upon  with  less  favor.” 

These  scales  appeal  to  the  social  interests 
of  students  and  may  provoke  lively  class  dis- 
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cussion.  In  the  same  way  they  may  be  found 
useful  in  the  counseling  situation  to  bring 
to  a  focus  attitudes  which  need  discussion  or 
clarific#tion,  without  giving  attention  to  the 
particular  score  obtained.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  C-R  Opinionaire.  Here  the  characteristic 
measured  is  called  “conservatism-radicalism” 
and  means  the  general  tendency  to  oppose  or 
welcome  cultural  change.  The  items  cover  a 
wide  range  including  possibility  of  cat-meat 
diet,  calendar  reform,  compulsory  cremation, 
new  inventions  and  new  religions. 

Tests  of  values  are  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  our  character  and  behavior  depend 
largely  upon  a  small  number  of  deep-lying 
motives  or  attitudes  which  suggest  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life.  The  best  known  test  of  this  sort 
is  Allport  and  Vernon’s  Study  of  Values, 
which  is  based  directly  upon  Spranger’s  Types 
of  Men,  and  seeks  to  measure  the  relative 
prominence  of  six  basic  interests  or  motives 
in  personality :  the  theoretical  interests,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  scientist  or  the  philosopher; 
the  economic  interests,  characteristic  of  the 
man  of  business;  the  aesthetic  interests, 
characteristic  of  the  poet,  the  artist  or  the 
musician;  the  social  interests,  or  interest  in 
people,  characteristic  of  the  social  worker,  the 
salesman,  or  the  philanthropist;  the  political 
interests,  characteristic  of  the  politician  or  the 
diplomat;  the  religious  interests,  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  clergyman  or  the  mystic.  The  test 
consists  of  forty-five  situation  problems  for 
which  the  subject  is  to  select  from  alternative 
answers. 

Various  modifications  of  the  test  have  ap¬ 
peared,  but  this  device  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  is  favorably  reviewed  in  Buros  (2), 
“Considering  its  a  priori  method  of  construc¬ 
tion,”  writes  Meehl  (2,  page  200),  “the  prob¬ 
lematic  validity  of  its  theoretical  foundation 
(Spranger’s  types)  and  the  relatively  small 
number  of  items  (45)  which  are  used  to 
measure  six  value  dimensions,  this  seems  to 
be  a  remarkably  good  test.  It  is  administered 
singly  or  in  groups  in  around  twenty  minutes 


and  is  easy  to  score  ....  The  test  scores  have 
been  shown  to  be  related  to  field  of  college 
work,  nature  of  the  college  itself,  stated  oc¬ 
cupational  preference,  actual  occupation,  sex, 
religious  affiliation,  and  various  patterns  of 
vocational  interest  as  measured  by  the  Strong 
and  other  vocational  interest  tests  ....  With 
suitable  caution  as  to  its  use  with  the  less 
educated  (and  as  to  the  untrustworthiness 
of  the  social  value  score),  this  test  can  be 
recommended  as  one  of  the  few  structured 
personality  devices  having  considerable  value.” 

The  technique  for  giving  this  test  to  blind 
subjects  presents  no  particular  difficulty  if  one 
individual  is  tested  at  a  time,  since  the  tester 
would  simply  read  the  items  and  record  the 
responses.  In  Part  II  it  would  be  necessary 
to  read  the  four  alternative  answers  two  or 
more  times  so  as  not  to  put  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  memory  of  the  subject.  Seeing  subjects 
are  allowed  to  read  and  reread  the  material 
as  many  times  as  they  like,  as  there  is  no  time 
limit.  If  a  group  of  blind  subjects  is  tested 
at  the  same  time,  certain  difficulties  arise, 
but  these  can  be  met  by  the  use  of  dot  sheets. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  this  test 
with  blind  subjects  is  the  fact  that  nine  of  the 
forty-five  situations  depend  more  or  less  upon 
the  use  of  vision  as  in  “ii.  When  you  visit  a 
cathedral  are  you  more  impressed  by  a  per¬ 
vading  sense  of  reverence  and  worship  than  by 
the  architectural  features  and  stained  glass?” 
and  “16.  At  an  exposition,  do  you  chiefly 
like  to  go  to  buildings  where  you  can  see: 
(a)  automobiles;  (b)  scientific  apparatus  or 
chemical  products?”  Perhaps  some  reader 
interested  in  testing  the  blind  would  like  to 
suggest  substitutions  (as  Quimby  did  in  the 
Kuder  Preference  Test)  and  try  out  this 
valuable  test  with  blind  subjects. 

3.  Rating  Scales  (for  personality  measure¬ 
ment) 

Most  of  the  devices  for  measuring  person¬ 
ality  thus  far  described  have  been  used  to 
discover  the  presence  or  absence  of  some 
trait  or  type  of  behavior:  the  rating  scale  is 
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ordinarily  designed  to  indicate  the  degree  or 
amount  of  a  trait  present  in  a  client,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  someone  who  has  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  him.  In  standard  rating 
scales  the  different  degrees  or  phases  of  a 
character  trait  are  arranged  on  a  scale  against 
which  the  individual  is  considered  for  judg¬ 
ment.  A  few  types  of  scales  will  be  presented, 
which  have  been  successfully  used  in  schools, 
employment  offices  and  guidance  centers. 
A  bibliography  of  rating  scales  may  be  found 
in  Hildreth’s  books  (18).  Any  of  these  scales 
may  be  readily  used  with  the  blind,  since 
the  subject  is  not  asked  either  to  read  or 
write  and  does  not  even  have  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  the  tester.  But  the  tester  or  person 
marking  the  scale  must  of  course  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  subject  being  judged  and 
must  avoid  the  commonest  source  of  error, 
the  “halo  effect”  (judging  a  person  too  favora¬ 
bly  in  many  traits  because  one  likes  him,  or 
knows  that  he  is  very  intelligent).  If  several 
ratings  can  be  obtained  of  the  same  individual. 


their  value  is  greatly  enhanced.  In  fact  the 
validity  of  a  rating  scale  depends  upon  the 
concurrence  of  opinions  of  persons  who  know 
one  best.  t 

In  Graphic  Rating  Scales  the  degrees  of  a 
trait  or  quality  are  spaced  along  a  horizontal 
line  (or  graph),  often  with  numbers  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  distance  right  and  left  from  the 
central  or  median  degree.  In  some  scales 
descriptions  are  added  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  more  specific.  The  Starra}^  Rating  Scale 
for  Teachers  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
This  scale  provides  for  judgments  of  seven¬ 
teen  items,  such  as  preparation  for  class  meet¬ 
ings,  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  his  subject, 
ability  to  arouse  interest  in  students,  tolerance 
and  liberality,  personal  peculiarities,  etc.,  for 
each  of  which  there  is  a  horizontal  line  with 
dots  dividing  the  line  into  ten  parts  and 
descriptive  terms  for  the  superior,  average 
and  poor  levels.  Following  is  the  arrangement 
for  item  10.  Leading  discussion  and  question¬ 
ing. 


M 


.  P 


Questions  usually  call  for  Few  questions  or  none  put 

facts  or  lead  to  rambling  to  class 

discussion 


Questions  thought-provok¬ 
ing,  discussions  lively  and 
worthwhile 

Percentiles  may  be  written  in  to  get  the  re¬ 
sults  into  numerical  terms — too,  90,  80,  etc., 
beginning  with  the  first  dot  at  the  left.  A 
college  class  was  asked  to  rate  their  best 
and  their  poorest  teacher  and  hand  in  the 
blanks  without  signing  the  students’  names. 
Significant  results  for  educational  discussion 
were  obtained.  Other  scales  for  teachers  are 
listed  in  Hayes  (19).  A  similar  scale  by  which 
teachers  may  rate  their  students  is  illustrated 
in  Garrett  and  Schneck  (20,  page  106). 

The  Man-to-Man  Rating  Scale  was  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  First  World  War  for  the 
selection  of  officers  below  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier-general.  Men  considered  for  promotion 
were  judged  by  their  immediate  superiors  on 
five  characteristics:  physical  qualities,  intel¬ 


ligence,  leadership,  personal  qualities  and 
general  value  to  the  service,  each  trait  being 
further  described  in  considerable  detail.  A 
man-to-man  master  scale  was  formed  by 
writing  in  the  names  of  five  officers  who 
possessed  each  trait  in  differing  degrees  from 
highest  (to  whom  a  score  of  15  was  assigned) 
to  lowest  (with  a  score  of  3).  Each  subject 
to  be  judged  was  compared  with  the  names 
on  the  master  scale  and  given  the  score  of  the 
man  he  most  nearly  equalled.  This  type  of 
measurement  was  tried  out  in  various  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  but  its  use  has  been 
limited  (a)  because  it  requires  too  much 
time  and  care  for  the  ordinary  business  execu¬ 
tive  and  (b)  because  it  is  necessary  that  all 
the  judges  know  all  the  people  on  the  master 
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scale.  The  device  might  be  very  useful  in  a 
school  for  the  blind,  however,  if  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  principal  and  teachers  could  agree  on 
a  master  scale  of  individuals  known  to  all  of 
them. 

Rating  scales  (for  outstanding  traits) 

Scales  of  this  type  differ  from  the  above,  in 
that,  instead  of  seeking  the  degree  to  which 
a  jew  traits  are  shown,  the  subject  is  judged 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  traits. 
They  differ  from  personality  inventories  in 
that  the  judge  reports  on  the  traits  of  the 
subject,  instead  of  having  the  subject  report 
upn  himself.  The  Probst  Rating  System  has 
been  widely  used  in  public  service  and  in 
vocational  counseling.  “Probst  developed  a 
number  of  ‘service  reports,’”  writes  Traxler 
(i,  page  1137),  “each  of  which  contains  about 
100  descriptive  terms  concerned  with  charac¬ 
ter  traits,  work  qualities,  habits  and  per¬ 
sonality.  All  the  items  are  outstanding  traits 
and  were  selected  after  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  testing.  The  form  of  the  report  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  excerpt:  Place  an  x 
mark  next  to  each  of  the  items  in  this  column 
which  you  know  from  your  own  .experience 
will  describe  or  fit  this  person.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  list  of  sixty  items,  such  as  lazy,  slow 
moving,  quick  and  active,  minor  physical  de¬ 
fects,  talks  too  much,  not  a  good  team  worker 
—with  three  blank  columns  for  check  marks. 
Each  subject  is  to  be  marked  first  by  his  im¬ 
mediate  superior,  ordinarily  the  foreman;  then 
by  the  department  head,  with  the  foreman’s 
marking  before  him;  and  finally  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  with  both  former  markings  before 
him.  In  vocational  counseling  it  might  be 
better  to  have  three  judges  mark  a  client  in¬ 
dependently  and  then  combine  the  results. 
The  particular  advantage  of  this  scale  is  its 
construction  from  items  gleaned  in  actual  in¬ 
dustrial  work. 

Another  variation  of  the  rating  scheme  is  to 
have  a  teacher  check  a  pupil,  or  a  counselor 
check  a  client,  on  a  list  of  behavior  or  charac¬ 
ter  qualities.  A  Scale  for  Evaluating  the 


School  Behavior  of  Children  Ten  to  Fifteen 
consists  of  100  everyday  activities  which  the 
teacher  marks  T,  if  the  behavior  is  true  of  the 
child  being  rated,  F,  if  it  is  not  true,  and  U, 
if  she  is  uncertain.  Following  are  a  few  sample 
items:  often  does  little  things  to  make  others 
happy,  often  starts  fights  when  attacked  by 
others,  usually  tells  the  truth,  is  usually  courte¬ 
ous  to  teacher  and  other  adults,  often  annoys 
other  children  hy  pulling  at  and  pinching 
them,  often  smiles  when  humorous  passage  is 
read  in  class. 

This  scale  yields  a  profile  based  on  percentile 
scores  on  the  following  types  of  behavior:  re¬ 
lation  to  others  generally,  respect  for  rights  of 
others,  relation  to  teacher,  relation  to  other 
•pupils,  initiative,  health  habits,  general  in¬ 
terests,  scholarship  and  study  habits. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
using  this  scale  with  blind  children,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technique  or  that 
of  content. 

The  Willoughby  E  M  {Emotional  Ma¬ 
turity)  Scale  uses  much  the  same  technique 
with  adults.  Sixty  items  of  behavior  are  listed, 
each  of  which  the  judge  considers  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  client,  and  checks  all  those  which 
in  his  opinion  “describe  his  characteristic  re¬ 
action  (actual  or  probable)  to  the  situation  in¬ 
dicated.”  Sample  items  are: 

S.  is  ordinarily  friendly  toward  members  of 
his  immediate  social  group,  but  in  critical 
periods  becomes  irritable  or  hostile. 

S.  chooses  his  course  of  action  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  own  maximum  satisfaction. 

S.  characteristically  appeals  for  help  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems. 

S.  demands  that  he  be  punctiliously  served 
in  hotels,  sleeping  cars,  etc. 

S.  is  scrupulously  tidy,  placing  neatness 
high  among  his  major  objectives. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  using  this 
test  with  blind  subjects. 

4.  Projective  techniques 

“The  series  of  devices,”  writes  Goodenough 
(14,  page  82),  “which  have  been  developed 
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in  the  past  few  years,  largely  for  use  with 
children,  and  which  are  generally  grouped 
under  the  heading  of  ‘projective  methods’,  rep¬ 
resent  an  attempt  to  assay  the  hidden  emo¬ 
tional  urges  which  are  the  starting  points  of 
overt  behavior.  The  underlying  premise  of 
the  devices  used  is  that  the  child’s  inner  urges 
must  find  an  outlet,  and  when  the  normal 
or  usual  outlet  is  blocked  off  through  social 
pressures,  through  fear  of  punishment,  or  for 
other  causes,  the  feeling  will  be  ‘projected’ 
onto  some  other  objects  or  situation.  Thus 
the  child  who  feels  resentment  toward  his 
parents  or  jealously  of  a  brother  or  a  sister 
but  who,  either  from  fear  of  punishment,  or 
for  other  reasons,  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
vent  his  feelings  directly  upon  the  individuals 
concerned,  will  ‘project’  them  upon  some 
other  object  which  is  taken  as  a  symbol.” 

The  common  procedure  with  children  is  to 
present  them  with  dolls,  toy  furniture,  fragile 
objects  such  as  balloons,  smeary  substances 
such  as  dough  or  cold  cream,  materials  for 
artistic  or  dramatic  expression  such  as  paints 
or  toy  theatres.  The  child  is  told  that  he  can 
do  anything  he  likes  with  them,  even  breaking 
them  if  he  wishes.  The  experimenter  keeps  in 
the  background  and  records  what  the  child 
does  and  says,  and  later  interprets  it. 

With  adults  the  famous  Rorschach  Inh^  Blot 
Test  and  the  series  of  pictures  of  the  Murray 
T hematic  Apperception  Test  are  perhaps  most 
widely  used,  while  word  association,  dreams, 
art  products — painting,  poetry  and  sculpture 
— all  have  their  sponsors. 

Very  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
the  projective  technique  in  the  study  of  the 
blind.  Methods  involving  visual  material — 
pictures  for  interpretation,  the  Rorschach  ink 
blots — cannot  be  employed;  and  painting, 
drawing,  penmanship  are  similarly  excluded. 
Doll  play  and  psychodrama  might  be  tried 
with  blind  children,  while  dreams  and  word 
association  tests  might  give  information  about 
blind  adults.  Harris  (22)  reports  upon  the 


use  of  tactile  forms  in  bas  relief  to  act  as 
stimuli  through  touch  in  much  the  same  way 
that  ink  blots  affect  us  through  vision;  and 
the  Tautophone  (23),  a  set  of  phonograph 
records  played  at  low  intensity  on  which  a 
series  of  vowel  sounds  is  repeated  in  irregular 
order  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an  illusion  of 
human  speech,  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible 
approach  through  the  sense  of  hearing. 

Most  projective  techniques  require  a  much 
broader  background  of  clinical  psychology 
than  can  be  expected  of  the  ordinary  mental 
tester,  some  methods  yielding  significant  re¬ 
sults  only  in  the  hands  of  a  psychiatrist;  and 
all  of  them  are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
“double  projection”,  i.e.,  as  the  subject  projects 
his  personality  in  overt  behavior,  the  tester 
also  may  project  his  biases  and  theories  into 
his  interpretations. 

5.  Tests  of  social  interest,  participation  and 
competence 

“The  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale," 
writes  Louttit  (2,  page  210),  “first  published 
in  1935,  has  been  so  widely  used  that  it 
hardly  needs  extended  comment.  As  a  means 
of  evaluating  social  competency,  this  scale  is 
a  unique  instrument,  being  neither  test,  nor 
rating  scale,  nor  questionnaire.  The  present 
writer  has  used  the  scale  both  clinically  and 
for  research  since  its  first  publication  and  is 
particularly  struck  by  the  former  function 
where  four  principal  values  may  be  enumer¬ 
ated:  (a)  In  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
mental  deficiency  and  physical  and  personality 
conditions  which  result  in  subnormal  achieve¬ 
ment  in  verbal  learning,  which  is  commonly 
the  criterion  of  psychological  inadequacy,  (b) 
The  scale  provides  a  systematic  description  of 
actual  behavior  observed  day  by  day  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  Without  some  type  of 
guide,  the  questioning  of  parents  or  other  in¬ 
formants  concerning  a  child’s  behavior  is 
very  apt  to  produce  a  picture  colored  by  the 
informant’s  prejudices  and  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer’s  lapses  or  preconceived  ideas.  Further, 
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in  this  respect,  the  use  of  the  scale  frequently 
helps  to  establish  rapport  with  parents  and 
to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  describe  behavior, 
(c)  Both  of  the  preceding  values  are  pertinent 
in  the  study  of  children  with  personality  or 
conduct  problems.  Comparison  of  responses 
given  by  mother  and  father  or  by  other  per¬ 
sons  significant  in  the  child’s  environment 
sometimes  reveals  differences  in  attitudes  im¬ 
portant  in  the  etiology  of  the  complained-of 
behavior,  (d)  Finally,  the  methodology  of  the 
scale  provides  a  means  of  securing  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  behavior  level  without  subjecting  the 
child  to  possibly  disturbing  conditions  such 
•as  may  be  encountered  in  the  usual  type  of 
test.” 

There  is  only  one  difficulty  is  using  the 
scale  with  blind  subjects — the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  items  in  which  vision  is  so 
important  that  only  a  very  superior  blind  per¬ 
son  can  attain  proficiency  and  the  average 
blind  person  depends  upon  assistance  from 
seeing  companions.  Naturally  a  survey  of  a 
blind  population  results  in  an  average  score 
considerably  below  the  norms  for  the  seeing 
(see  Bradway  [24])  but  Dr.  Doll,  the  author 
of  the  scale,  believes  it  should  be  given  with¬ 
out  change,  suggesting  that  the  lower  score 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  handicap.  With 
sufficient  use  with  blind  subjects,  the  average 
attainment  may  then  be  taken  as  the  norm 
for  the  group,  against  which  individual  blind 
persons  may  be  measured. 

Two  parts  of  the  Ohio  Guidance  Tests  for 
Elementary  Grades  provide  a  measure  of 
the  social  status  and  social  attitudes  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  school  groups  and  point  to 
weaknesses  deserving  the  teachers’  attention. 
The  Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  giving  the  children  a  list  of  class¬ 
mates  which  each  child  is  to  mark  according  to 
a  series  of  six  numbered  descriptive  para¬ 
graphs,  writing  i  before  the  names  of  “My 
very,  very  best  friends” — “I  would  like  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  with  this  person  and  would 


enjoy  going  places  with  this  person.  I  would 
tell  some  of  my  secrets  to  this  person  and 
would  do  everything  I  could  to  help  this  per¬ 
son  out  of  trouble,  etc.”;  writing  5  before 
the  names  of  those  “I  don’t  care  for” — “I  say 
‘hello’  whenever  I  meet  this  person  around 
school  or  on  the  street,  but  I  do  not  enjoy 
being  with  this  person.  ...  I  would  rather  be 
with  someone  else,  etc.”  The  results  of  this 
test  would  tell  the  teacher  the  degree  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  each  child  by  other  members  of 
the  class  and  indicate  points  at  which  assist¬ 
ance  might  be  given  to  accelerate  his  social 
maturing.  No  particular  difficulty  would  have 
to  be  met  in  giving  this  test  to  blind  children 
who  could  read  braille  well  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  names  of  their  classmates  or  identify 
the  names  when  read  by  the  teacher.  She 
should  read  the  descriptive  paragraphs,  and 
then  allow  time  for  the  children  to  locate  the 
names  they  wish  to  mark,  suggesting  that  they 
make  one  short  downward  stroke  with  a  short 
pencil  for  number  i,  two  for  2,  and  three  for 
3,  and  one  horizontal  line  for  4,  two  lines 
for  5  and  three  for  6.  As  a  further  guide  to  the 
fingers,  creases  in  the  paper  just  under  the 
names  might  be  made  before  the  sheets  are 
passed  out,  or  a  row  of  three  or  four  dots 
might  be  embossed  before  each  name.  As  most 
classes  of  blind  children  are  small,  a  single 
sheet  would  probably  be  ample. 

The  Ohio  Recognition  Scale  would  give 
the  teacher  much  information  about  the  traits 
of  individuals  as  judged  by  their  classmates, 
nine  desirable  and  nine  undesirable  charac¬ 
teristics  being  covered.  In  this  test  the  teacher 
reads  a  descriptive  paragraph  and  asks  the 
pupils  to  write  the  names  of  pupils  who  be¬ 
have  in  the  way  sketched.  “Are  there  any 
‘sissies’  in  our  room?  These  boys  and  girls 
act  like  babies.  They  cry  even  when  they  are 
not  hurt  very  much.  They  would  rather 
play  with  smaller  children.  They  don’t  like 
to  play  some  games  because  they  think  they 
are  too  rough.  Are  there  any  children  like 
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this  in  our  room?  Who  are  they?”  This  test 
could  be  given  in  any  grade  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  write  the  names  of  their  classmates. 
The  teacher  should  read  the  descriptive  para¬ 
graphs,  and  then  ask  the  pupils  to  write  the 
number  of  the  paragraph  and  the  names  of 
the  children  who  fit  it.  Probably  they  should 
be  instructed  to  write  the  word  ‘nobody’  if 
they  do  not  write  any  name,  so  all  will  be 
making  a  noise  with  their  braille  slates. 

In  both  of  these  tests,  the  confidential  nature 
of  the  answers  should  be  explained — that  no 
one  is  to  sign  his  paper  so  that  the  teacher 
will  not  know  which  child  marked  any  one, 
and  that  the  complimentary  or  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  scores  which  each  child  receives  will  be  a 
private  matter  between  pupil  and  teacher,  just 
like  his  record  of  grades  in  subjects  and  other 
personal  data  about  his  school  career. 

Judgments  Characteristic  of  a  Socially  Com¬ 
petent  Person  cannot  be  considered  as  a  test 
of  social  competence,  since  it  measures  opinion 
or  belief  and  not  action.  As  someone  has  aptly 
put  it,  “Saying  is  not  believing  and  believing  is 


not  behaving.”  A  competent  person  is  to  be 
judged  not  by  what  he  says  or  believes,  but  by 
what  he  does.  But  the  test  might  have  very 
great  value  in  the  motivation  of  students. 
Through  the  presentation  of  an  interesting 
series  of  practical  problems  in  health,  personal 
economics,  family  community  relations  and 
social-civic  relations,  followed  by  class  discus¬ 
sions  of  accepted  scientific  teachings  in  con¬ 
trast  to  popular  misconceptions  and  common 
superstitions,  a  considerable  educational  result 
might  be  achieved.  The  test  may  be  given  to 
blind  subjects  without  difficulty.  The  teacher 
should  read  the  situation  once  or  twice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  de¬ 
scription,  and  then  ask  the  students  to  judge 
the  alternative  answers  one  at  a  time,  writing 
on  their  braille  slates  the  letter  c  for  “correct,  I 
agree”,  or  i  for  “incorrect,  I  do  not  agree.”  Or 
dot  sheets  may  be  used  upon  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  may  mark  the  first  dot  of  each  pair  to 
indicate  agreement,  and  the  second  dot  to  in¬ 
dicate  disagreement.  The  items  in  the  test 
seem  satisfactory  for  use  with  blind  pupils. 


T ests  suitable  for  use  with  the  blind 
(listed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  appear  in  this  article) 


Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  Grades  9-16  and  adults 

Robert  G.  Bernreuter 

Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University,  California 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  Grades  9-16  and  adults 

Student  and  adult  forms 

Hugh  M.  Bell 

Stanford  University  Press,  as  above 

Kuder  Preference  Record,  Form  AH  Personal  Grades  9-16  and  adults 

C.  Frederic  Kuder 

Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  111. 

Personal  Audit  Grades  9-16  and  adults 

Adams  and  Lepley 

Science  Research  Associates,  as  above 

Minnesota  Personality  Scale  Grades  11-16,  men  and  women 

Darley  and  McNamara 

Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  Ages  i6  and  over 

Hathaway  and  McKinley 
Psychological  Corporation,  as  above 

Guilford-Martin  Temperament  Profile  Chart  Grades  9-16  and  adults 

Guilford-Martin  Inventory  of  Factors  STDCR 
Guilford-Martin  Inventory  of  Factors  GAMIN 
Guilford-Martin  Personnel  Inventory 

Guilford  and  Martin 

Sheridan  Supply  Co.,  Beverly  Hills,  California 

Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale  Adults 

Humm  and  Wadsworth 

Humm  Personnel  Service,  1219  West  12,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  Social  Attitudes  Adults 

L.  L.  Thurstone 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Attitude  Scales  Grades  7-16 

H.  H.  Remmers 

Division  of  Educational  Reference,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

C-R  Opinionaire  Two  forms  Grades  11-16  and  adults 

Theodore  F.  Lentz 

Character  Research  Institute,  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo.  ■ 

A  Study  of  Values  College  and  adults 

Allport  and  Vernon 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 


Rating  Scale  for  Teachers  College  and  adults 

J.  A.  Starrak 

J.  A.  Starrak,  Ames,  Iowa 

Army  Officers  Rating  Scale  Adults 

Personnel  System  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Vol.  II,  1919 

Probst  Rating  System  Adults 

J.  B.  Probst 

Probst  Rating  System,  1843  Ashland  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  Scale  for  Evaluating  the  School  Behavior  of  Children  Ten  to  Fifteen 

Margaret  L.  Hayes 
Psychological  Corporation,  as  above 


Willoughby  E  M  (Emotional  Maturity)  Scale  College  and  adults 

Raymond  R.  Willoughby 
Stanford  University  Press,  as  above 


Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  Infant  to  adult 

Edgar  A.  Doll 

Educational  Test  Bureau,  720  Washington  Avenue  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Ohio  Social  Acceptance  Scale  for  the  Intermediate  Grades,  Form  G-3 
Ohio  Recognition  Scale  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Form  G-4 — A  and  B 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  University 

Ohio  Scholarship  Tests,  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Judgments  Characteristic  of  a  Socially  Competent  Person  Grades  7-12 

Mort,  Spence,  Arnspiger  and  Eads 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
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A  village  to  be  operated  and  managed 
entirely  by  blind  persons  and  their  families 
is  being  established  in  Israel  and  is  expected 
to  be  self-supporting  in  three  months,  it  has 
been  reported  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr, 
general  chairman  of  the  United  Jewish  Ap-  ■ 
peal.  The  total  cost  of  establishing  the  village 
has  been  set  at  $125,000,  which  includes  pro¬ 
vision  of  $85  a  month  for  each  family  during 
the  rehabilitation  period.  Six  instructors  are 
now  training  blind  persons  in  various  aspects 
of  independent  living,  including  the  making 
of  brushes,  ceramics  and  upholstery.  The 
settlement,  at  Gedera  in  southern  Judea,  in-  T 
eludes  a  grocery  store,  a  restaurant,  a  com¬ 
munity  center  and  sixty  truck  farms,  all  of  jl 
which  are  to  be  operated  by  the  blind.  I 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  GRADE  TWO  BRAILLE 
IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES 

lONE  BIGGS 


Our  school  was  among  those  represented  at 
the  Louisville  conference  of  primary  teachers 
sponsored  hy  the  hraille  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  October,  1947,  to  discuss  plans  for  an 
experiment  in  teaching  grade  two  braille  to 
beginning  readers.  It  is  hoped  that  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  way  our  school  entered  into  the 
project  and  of  the  progress  of  the  children 
involved  may  be  of  interest  to  educators  in 
the  field. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  teaching  of 
grade  two  braille  to  beginning  readers  was 
entirely  practicable,  all  the  first  grade  children 
who  had  had  previous  reading  experience 
with  grade  one  braille  were  excluded  from 
the  experimental  group.  We  also  excluded 
the  first  grade  children  whose  mental  age 
was  below  six  years.  These  children  were 
taught  by  another  first  grade  teacher  in  an¬ 
other  room. 

This  screening  left  a  group  of  ten  children 
ranging  in  chronological  age  from  six  to  nine 
years  and  in  mental  age  from  six  to  ten  years. 
Two  of  the  children  were  Spanish-speaking 
boys,  who  could  not  be  accurately  tested  be¬ 
cause  of  their  limited  English  vixabulary  but 
who  seemed  to  be  ready  for  reading.  The 
average  intelligence  quotient  of  the  other 
eight,  obtained  from  the  Hayes-Binet  general 
intelligence  test,  was  107.  The  only  child  in 
the  group  with  an  outstanding  physical 
handicap  other  than  blindness  was  a  victim 

Miss  lone  Biggs  is  principal  of  the  primary  department 
at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 


of  cerebral  palsy  with  partial  paralysis  of  the 
left  leg  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  left 
hand.  Seven  of  the  ten  children  were  totally 
blind. 

When  the  plans  for  the  experiment  were 
being  formulated  at  the  end  of  October,  1947, 
these  children  had  completed  a  reading- 
readiness  period  of  two  months.  This  period 
had  been  rich  in  varied  group  experiences 
and  training  in  tactual  sensitivity.  Following 
closely  the  procedure  outlined  at  the  seminar 
in  Louisville,  the  first  introduction  of  reading 
material  was  the  presentation  of  simple 
sentence  stories  printed  in  grade  two  braille. 
The  children  learned  their  names  and  simple 
instruction  words  such  as  “jump”  and  “run” 
by  playing  games  with  them.  Two-  and  three- 
sentence  stories  about  their  experiences  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  bulletin  board,  placed  at  an 
easy  reading  height.  These  stories  were  kept 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
first  pre-primer  of  the  series  chosen  for  the 
experiment.  The  group  learned  to  jump  rope 
and  to  play  with  a  kitten  and  a  puppy  and 
when  at  last  a  book  was  given  them,  they  were 
delighted  to  be  able  to  read  about  the  similar 
experiences  of  Alice  and  Jerry. 

Then  came  reconstruction  of  the  stories  in 
the  book  with  sentence  and  phrase  cards  and 
games  with  word  flash  cards  that  provided 
drill  in  instant  recognition  of  words  by  form. 
Words  were  presented  as  a  unit  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  spelling  or  the  dot  numbers 
of  the  braille  letters  and  symbols.  The  chil¬ 
dren  learned  to  associate  the  braille  character 
with  the  word  meaning,  whether  it  was 
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spelled  out  in  full,  abbreviated  or  contracted. 
One-  and  two-cell  word  signs  were  learned 
as  any  other  word  unit.  This  “touch”  rather 
than  “sight”  vocabulary  was  built  up  by  many 
contacts  with  the  word  in  varied  contexts.  It 
was  not  until  the  child  felt  a  need  for  tools  in 
attacking  new  words  independently  that  be¬ 
ginning  consonants  and  vowels  were  brought 
to  his  attention.  Any  questions  asked  con¬ 
cerning  contractions  and  symbols  were  an¬ 
swered  by  the  teacher. 

When  writing  was  begun  after  a  simple 
reading  vocabulary  had  been  established,  em¬ 
phasis  was  placed  on  rapid  word  recognition 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  hesitate  in  read¬ 
ing  to  explore  the  make-up  of  each  word. 
Flash  card  recognition  tests  given  individually 
during  January  and  February  showed  that 
the  words  not  instantly  recognized  were 
about  equally  divided  between  those  in  full 
spelling  and  those  which  were  word  symbols 
or  contractions. 

For  a  young  child  to  write  braille  requires 
a  tremendous  expenditure  of  energy  even 
when  the  softest  paper  is  used.  How  wonder¬ 
ful  for  him  to  be  able  to  write  a  simple 
sentence  with  the  same  physical  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  punch  the  dots  of  a  single  word  in 
full  spelling.  The  children  learned  the  dot 
numbers  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
word  symbols  together.  Oral  spelling  drill 
taught  them  that  although  they  wrote  the 
word  “work”  with  only  dot  5  “w”,  the  word 
was  spelled  “w-o-r-k”.  The  letter  contractions 
gave  them  no  trouble  because  each  time  the 
contraction  was  mentioned  the  letters  form¬ 
ing  it  were  mentioned,  as,  the  “t-h”  sign 
or  the  “c-o-m”  sign.  The  response  to  oral 
spelling  drill  was  excellent. 

By  the  middle  of  February  the  experimental 
group  had  completed  the  four  pre-primers  of 
the  Alice  and  Jerry  series,  supplemented  with 
as  much  other  pre-primer  level  reading  ma¬ 
terial  as  their  teacher  had  time  to  put  into 
braille  for  them.  Through  March  the  primer, 
“Day  In  and  Day  Out,”  was  read,  and  in  April 


and  May  the  first  readers,  “Round  About” 
and  “Anything  Can  Happen.”  Selections  from 
the  first  book  of  the  “Safe  and  Healthy  Living 
Series”  and  “Wonderworld  of  Science  Series” 
were  used;  but  the  books  were  not  read  com¬ 
pletely  until  the  next  year,  because  they  were 
printed  on  every  line,  making  them  difficult 
for  first  grade  children  to  read.  These  books 
are  used  in  the  second  grade  in  the  public 
schools. 

We  felt  that  the  experiment  had  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  and  were  happy  to  have  the  program 
assured  for  another  two  years  by  the  printing 
of  the  second  and  third  grade  texts  in  grade 
two  following  the  1948  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  However,  our  school  was  faced  with  a 
very  considerable  problem,  that  of  teaching  six¬ 
teen  children  who  were  ready  for  the  second 
grade  but  who  were  reading  three  forms  of 
braille.  Those  children  who  had  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  experimental  group  because 
of  previous  introduction  to  grade  one  brailk 
had  continued  reading  grade  one  and  were 
now  ready  for  second  grade  work.  One  child, 
who  needed  to  repeat  second  grade  work  be¬ 
cause  of  immaturity,  was  reading  grade  one- 
and-one-half  braille.  It  was  decided  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  weld  these  three 
groups  together  by  teaching  grade  two  braille 
to  the  children  who  had  not  learned  it,  in 
separate  reading  classes  with  individual  help 
given  by  one  of  the  first  grade  teachers  until 
they  had  gained  sufficient  skill  to  join  one  of 
the  groups  reading  grade  two.  All  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  readers  in  1948  were  taught  grade  two 
braille. 

This  task  of  binding  the  second  grade  to¬ 
gether  proved  to  be  less  difficult  than  had  been 
expected.  At  first  the  spelling  and  writing 
periods  were  the  only  ones  in  which  all  the 
children  worked  together.  Each  contraction 
and  word  symbol  occurring  in  the  second 
grade  spelling  lists  was  given  special  attention. 
Practice  in  writing  these  words  in  isolation 
and  in  sentences  gave  the  drill  heeded  by  those 
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children  who  were  learning  them  for  the  first 
time.  Of  course,  the  emphasis  on  oral  spelling 
was  continued.  New  grade  two  contractions 
appearing  in  the  reading  material  were  used 
for  writing  drill  for  all  groups.  The  child  who 
had  learned  grade  one-and-one-half  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  was  reading  grade  two  well  enough 
to  join  the  experimental  group  after  the  first 
school  quarter  and  several  who  had  read  grade 
one  were  able  to  join  the  experimental  group 
at  mid-term.  Some  of  these  gained  sufficient 
skill  to  join  the  best  readers  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  group.  By  the  end  of  the  year  all  six¬ 
teen  were  reading  second  grade  material  well. 
The  good  readers  covered  all  the  available 
reading  material  and  were  eager  for  more. 

The  only  reading  tests  printed  in  grade  two 
braille  of  second  grade  level  were  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  “My  Weekly  Reader.”  Although 
these  tests  are  not  standardized,  they  are  used 
widely  in  the  public  schools  to  indicate  read¬ 
ing  level  attainment.  The  mid-term  average 
reading  level  score  for  the  sixteen  children,  in¬ 
cluding  those  with  only  one  year  of  reading 
grade  two  braille,  was  second  year,  first 
month,  with  the  range  from  first  year  level 
to  third  year,  eighth  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  average  was  brought  up  to  second 
year,  third  month  level.  Fourteen  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  gained  second  year  level  or  better.  The 
present  second  grade  who  have  all  read  grade 
two  braille  in  first  and  second  grade  work 
made  a  mid-term  class  average  of  second  year, 
third  month. 

Our  first  three  grades  are  now  using  grade 
two  braille.  The  children  seem  to  experi¬ 
ence  less  physical  fatigue  in  reading  than  did 
former  groups  and  the  teachers  feel  that  the 
brevity  of  grade  two  is  directly  responsible. 
The  actual  distance  covered  in  the  movement 
of  the  fingers  to  gain  the  meaning  is  much 
less  in  grade  two  than  in  grade  one.  There 
seem  to  be  fewer  regressive  movements  of  the 
fingers  in  reading  the  shortened  form  of 
braille.  These  regressive  movements,  move¬ 
ments  from  righ^  to  left  followed  by  forward 


or  left  to  right  movements,  slow  the  braille 
reader  just  as  do  the  regressive  eye  movements 
of  the  child  reading  print.  Dr.  Pauline  Fertsch 
Eatman  (i)  in  studying  motion  picture  re¬ 
cords  of  braille  readers  found  that  poor  read¬ 
ers  make  many  more  regressive  finger  move¬ 
ments  than  good  readers  and  that  from  six  to 
seven  per  cent  of  the  reading  time  was  spent 
in  making  the  return  sweeps  of  the  hands 
from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  The  abbreviated  character  of 
grade  two  braille  makes  possible  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  many  of  these  time-consuming  re¬ 
turn  sweeps.  In  the  first  story  of  the  third 
grade  reader,  “If  I  Were  Going,”  there  are 
thirteen  more  lines  to  be  read  in  the  same  four 
and  one-half  page,  or  one  hundred  and  eleven 
line,  story  printed  in  grade  one-and-one-half 
than  in  grade  two. 

The  expected  advantage  of  the  use  of 
grade  two  from  the  beginning  was  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  relearning  process  in  progressing 
to  each  successive  grade  of  braille,  often  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  for  the  child  to  learn  common 
words  in  three  different  forms.  We  found  that 
grade  two  offered  an  unexpected  advantage 
to  the  slow  learning  child  and  to  the  child 
with  a  short  attention  span.  Often  such  chil¬ 
dren  reading  the  tedious  grade  one  would  be 
unable  to  maintain  alertness  and  would  lose 
the  thread  of  meaning  before  reaching  the  end 
of  a  long  sentence. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  five  teachers  here 
who  have  worked  with  these  three  groups 
that  grade  two  braille  has  many  advantages 
and  has  caused  no  great  difficulty  in  teaching 
writing  and  spelling. 

(i)  Eatman,  P.  F.  An  Analytical  Study  of  Braille  Read¬ 
ing.  Dissertation,  University  of  Texas,  1942. 


ERRATUM 

In  the  “Directory  Changes”  on  page  45  of 
the  February  issue  of  the  0«r/oo/^  the  address 
of  the  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind  should 
have  been  154  E.  23rd  Street. 


FLORIDA  COOPERATIVE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


R.  W.  YOUNGMAN 


A  COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZATION  has  been  formed 
by  private  and  state  agencies  for  the  blind 
of  Florida.  It  has  adopted  a  seal  which  will 
be  found  on  all  products  distributed  by  it. 
This  seal  symbolizes  the  cooperative  effort 
of  the  participating  lighthouses  and  the  state 
agency  and  has  already  become  symbolic  of 
quality  prcxlucts  at  competitive  prices. 

Each  of  the  participating  organizations  for 
the  blind  have  two  representatives  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  cooperative.  The  home 
industries  workers  are  represented  by  the  state 
agency  and  the  ccxiperative  serves  these  geo¬ 
graphically  scattered  workers  on  a  state-wide 
basis. 

The  sale  and  distribution  of  products  made 
by  the  blind,  in  sheltered  workshops  and  by 
home  industries  workers,  has  always  been  a 
problem.  The  corjperative  was  formed  to  ex- 
|x;dite  the  sale  of  these  products,  and  the 
private  agencies  and  the  state  agency  have 
combined  their  efforts  and  committed  their 
resources  to  successfully  carry  out  the  sales 
program  set  up  by  the  crxjperative. 

Since  its  organization  in  October  194S,  the 
Cfxiperative  has  standardized  products  and 
stabilized  prices  of  mass  production  items. 
Through  its  merchandising  representative  the 
Cfxiperative  has  found  sales  outlets  for  mops, 
brtxims,  rubber  dixir  mats,  bank  bags,  sheets, 
and  pillowcases  manufactured  by  the  work¬ 
shops.  Two  members  of  the  cixiperative  have 
rejxirted  gross  sales  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1949  have  exceeded  sales  for  the  entire  year 
of  194H  due  to  the  Florida  Oxiperative  for 
the  blind. 


R.  W.  Youngiiian  is  merchandising  representative  for 
the  Florida  Cxjopcrative  for  tiie  blind. 


The  cooperative  has  sold  a  considerable 
quantity  of  products  manufactured  by  home 
industries  workers.  These  products  include 
clothespin  bags,  ironing  board  covers,  brooms 
and  novelty  items.  A  beautiful  new  formica 
portable  showcase  has  been  furnished  by  the 
Tampa  Lions  Club  for  the  use  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  and  will  be  used  to  display  and  sell  home 
industries  products  throughout  the  state  of 
Florida.  State,  county  and  city  purchases  are 
adding  to  the  total  sales  daily,  with  some  of 
these  orders  going  to  the  workshops  and 
some  going  to  home  industries  workers. 

Plans  for  the  future  are:  to  employ  more 
sales  personnel;  to  handle  regular  “house  to 
house”  routes  selling  brooms,  mops,  and  other 
cfxjperative  products;  to  set  up  temporary 
sales  btxjths  in  county  fairs  and  state  exposi¬ 
tions;  to  set  up  permanent  salesrooms 
throughout  the  state,  offering  novelties  and 
other  gifts  shop  items  made  by  the  blind;  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  our  sales  activities  by 
sending  price  lists  of  mass  production  items 
to  other  states  and  to  submit  bids,  through 
proper  channels,  to  secure  federal  govern¬ 
ment  orders;  to  set  up  central  purchasing  of 
raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
products  sold  by  the  ctxiperative;  to  establish 
a  central  collection  warehouse  for  home  in¬ 
dustries  products. 

The  present  memlK'rs  of  the  Florida  Co- 
operative  for  the  Blind  are:  The  Florida  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc, 
Miami,  Florida;  Hillsborough  County  A$- 
s(K;iation  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida;  Lions 
Industries  of  the  Palm  Beaches,  Inc.,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida;  all  private  agencies, 
and  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa. 
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HOUSING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MARGARET  GRUNWALD  and  JANE  DEVEREAUX 


Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  blind  in  metropolitan 
Detroit  carried  on  by  the  Detroit  League  for 
the  Handicapped  between  1940  and  1945  will 
recall  its  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
community  resources  to  meet  the  needs  which 
were  uncovered.  You  will  remember  also  the 
pattern  established  in  the  course  of  the  study 
—that  the  League,  working  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  cooperating  in  the  study,  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  including  in  its  own  program 
those  services  which  could  not  be  expected 
to  develop  otherwise. 

One  of  the  recurring  problems  encountered 
as  we  talked  with  blind  people  was  that  of 
suitable  living  quarters.  Throughout  the  city, 
case  workers  in  all  agencies  serving  blind 
people  gave  continuing  reports  that  housing 
constituted  a  difficulty  which  they  had  neither 
staff  nor  time  to  solve.  The  blind  person, 
sharing  crowded  quarters,  or  living  under 
substandard  conditions,  found  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  learn  of  advertised  vacan¬ 
cies  in  time  to  get  there  before  they  were 
filled.  Costs  were  prohibitive  in  many  cases, 
while  the  prejudices  which  many  landlords 
felt  against  having  a  blind  tenant  added  still 
another  problem  to  the  load  of  those  who 
were  struggling  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
right  to  be  considered  individually  on  their 
own  merits. 

Therefore,  in  July  1946,  the  Detroit  League 
for  the  Handicapped,  in  cooperation  with  the 
East  Side  Lions  Club,  undertook  a  detailed 

J  Margaret  GrunwaUl  is  housing  worker  and  Jane 

■  Devereaux  is  supervisor  of  the  social  service  department 

I  at  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped. 


Study  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  blind.  The 
professional  social  worker  who  made  the 
study,  in  addition  to  examining  the  cur¬ 
rent  living  plans  of  508  blind  people,  under¬ 
took  to  explore  the  attitudes  of  landlords  to¬ 
ward  taking  blind  tenants.  This  was  done 
through  contacts  with  one  hundred  landlords, 
representing  the  usual  variety  of  living  ar¬ 


rangements: 

Institutions  and  clubs  21 

Convalescent  homes  15 

Light  housekeeping  rooms  25 

Room  and  board — commercial  23 

Room  and  board — private  homes  13 

Sleeping  rooms  near  restaurants  3 


too 

The  selection  of  resources  sought  was  based 
on  the  proportion  of  the  accommodations  in 
use  by  the  blind  individuals  whose  plans  were 
examined  through  the  case  records  from  the 
Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Aid  to 
the  Blind,  and  the  infirmary  division  of  the 
Wayne  County  General  Hospital. 

The  results  of  this  exploration  confirmed 
the  need  for  special  assistance  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  matter  of  housing.  Answers  from 
fifty-five  contacts  were  definitely  negative; 
four  were  doubtful  and  forty-one  indicated 
that  if  there  were  vacancies  blind  people 
would  stand  an  equal  chance  with  the 
sighted.  The  highest  proportion  of  affirmative 
answ'ers,  coming  from  convalescent  homes, 
provided  a  possible  solution  to  only  a  small 
number  of  special  needs,  and  did  not,  of 
course,  offer  any  hope  to  the  large  number  of 
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blind  people  engaged  in  training  or  employ¬ 
ment  plans.  The  next  largest  group  of  living 
accommodations,  in  commercial  boarding 
houses,  would  be  suitable  only  for  one  who 
had  a  high  degree  of  personal  adequacy,  with 
no  need  for  individual  attention,  and  who  was 
prepared  to  share  a  room  in  most  cases.  This 
again  meant  that  few  blind  people  seeking 
assistance  in  housing  would  find  such 
quarters  satisfactory. 

In  July  1947,  financed  by  the  Mendelson 
Fund,  the  Detroit  League  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped  added  a  housing  worker  to  the  staff. 
Her  assignment  was  to  establish  a  registry 
of  living  accomodations  available  to  blind 
people,  to  be  used  by  all  agencies  in  the  city. 
It  was  expected  that  this  would  take  a  year. 
An  important  aspect  of  the  service  was  seen 
to  be  the  opportunity  it  would  give  to  make 
known  to  a  diversified  public  the  abilities  of 
blind  people,  their  individuality  and  their  real 
needs;  to  take  the  place  of  the  widespread 
ignorance  and  prejudice  found  in  the  original 
housing  study. 

All  contacts  during  this  first  year  were 
made  without  any  specific  request  for  hous¬ 
ing  service  from  a  blind  person.  This  was  felt 
to  make  a  real  difference  in  the  results,  as 
many  of  those  who  answered  negatively 
showed  an  intelligent  interest  in  programs 
serving  the  blind.  If  a  specific  person  has  a 
need  for  accommodations,  the  answer  might 
have  been  affirmative.  In  408  personal  con¬ 
tacts,  only  108  affirmative  answers  were  given. 
Eighteen  were  doubtful  and  282  were  neg¬ 
ative.  Almost  all  telephone  contacts  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  newspaper  advertisements  (191) 
were  negative. 

In  the  light  of  the  first  year’s  experience 
then,  the  worker’s  assignment  was  altered 
to  provide  for  specific  assistance  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  expressed  request  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  individual.  This  involved  fewer  gen¬ 
eral  contacts,  with  more  time  for  each  call. 
A  basic  feature  of  the  plan  was  that  while 
general  interpretation  was  given  by  the  hous¬ 


ing  worker  of  what  would  be  involved  in 
having  a  blind  tenant,  the  actual  introduction 
of  the  individual  and  the  working  out  of  the 
adjustment  between  landlord  and  tenant  was 
made  by  the  blind  person  himself  with  any 
necessary  help  from  the  case  worker  who 
knew  him  best.  This  plan  retained  the  idea 
that  the  registry  should  be  a  resource  for  all 
agency  workers,  with  full  acknowledgment 
that  a  suitable  living  plan  for  any  individual 
involves  much  that  is  very  personal  which 
cannot  ever  be  assessed  by  a  stranger. 

Those  who  had  given  affirmative  answers 
when  the  establishment  of  the  registry  was 
being  attempted  proved  to  be  of  little  help  in 
this  phase  of  the  program’s  development.  The 
general  shortage  of  all  types  of  housing  in 
Detroit  at  this  time  meant  few  vacancies. 
Some  people  too  found  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  general  affirmative  answer 
and  a  specific  request  which  required  a  defi¬ 
nite  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

Those  people  who  were  seeking  sleeping 
rooms  derived  the  most  help  from  this  scrv-  j 
ice.  An  important  contribution  was  made  by  I 
a  young  blind  man,  accepted  by  one  of  the 
branch  residences  of  the  YMCA  on  a  trial 
basis  during  a  period  of  vocational  training, 
who  proved  that  he  could  get  along  in  a  sixth 
floor  room  in  a  building  without  an  elevator. 
The  next  group  served  most  successfully  was 
composed  of  those  who  wanted  a  room  and 
board  situation  offering  some  additional  serv¬ 
ice  such  as  laundry.  The  least  success  was  en¬ 
countered  in  the  search  for  housing  for  fami¬ 
lies  with  children,  in  a  period  when  security 
deposits  for  houses  were  being  required, 
when  rents  were  high  and  when  children 
were  seldom  welcomed  by  landlords  under 
any  circumstances.  For  these  people  we  had 
to  be  content  with  continuing  interpretation 
of  their  needs  to  the  City  Housing  Commis¬ 
sion,  working  towards  admissions  to  public  , 
housing  projects. 

April  1950  will  mark  the  end  of  this  special 
housing  service.  Except  for  special  individual 
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FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 


problem  cases,  the  volume  of  requests  for  the 
service  is  continuing  to  decrease  as  housing 
in  general  becomes  more  ‘available  in  the 
community.  Case  workers  in  agencies  serving 
the  blind  are  informed  now  that  there  is  no 
ready-made  place  for  the  client  with  a  hous¬ 
ing  problem,  there  is  better  understanding 
that  continued  exploration,  search,  selection 
and  individual  adjustment  must  go  into  the 
process  as  into  any  case  work  problem. 

In  reviewing  the  contributions  which  this 
special  project  has  made,  we  note  that  ninety- 
three  referrals,  involving  all  people,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  eighty-seven  placements  for  ninety- 
four  people.  Of  even  greater  importance, 
however,  is  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
blind  individuals  with  1087  f)eople  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  had  any  knowledge  of 
how  blind  people  live.  The  fears  encountered 
among  landlords,  tied  to  specific  matters,  in¬ 
volved  in  feelings  about  property,  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  indication  of  the  continuing  need  to 
individualize  people  without  sight  as  we  in¬ 
troduce  them  to  their  fellow  citizens.  The 
blind  tenant’s  likelihood  of  burning  down 
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the  house,  overflowing  the  sink,  clogging  the 
plumbing,  falling  down  the  stairs,  frighten¬ 
ing  away  other  tenants,  were  oft-repeated 
worries  which  had  to  be  anticipated  or  dis¬ 
cussed  fully  over  and  over.  That  a  poorly 
selected  sighted  tenant  might  also  bring 
about  such  catastrophes  needed  repeated  em¬ 
phasis  in  our  effort  to  make  suitable  referrals. 

From  this  experience,  then,  we  conclude 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  the  same  ignorance 
and  prejudice  concerning  blind  people  as 
tenants  as  exists  in  other  areas  of  community 
life.  As  in  training  and  employment,  contin¬ 
ued  individualization  and  interpretation  is 
necessary,  but  the  best  evidence  of  all  is  the 
successful  adjustment  of  the  blind  individual 
in  a  situation  which  has  been  especially  se¬ 
lected  to  meet  his  needs.  Some  blind  p)eople 
will  need  help  with  this,  because  of  difficulty 
in  finding  and  following  up  leads  which 
sighted  people  use  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
housing,  as  in  employment,  individualiza¬ 
tion  which  seeks  to  remove  from  the  blind 
as  a  group  the  stigma  of  general  inadequacy 
is  the  key  to  greater  opportunity. 


FROM  MY  ORINDA  GARDEN 

FEBRUARY  ii,  1950 
RICHARD  S.  FRENCH,  Ph.  D. 


This  has  been  a  gloriously  clear  day,  not  a 
fleck  of  cloud,  the  air  warm  and  the  oranges 
all  the  more  golden  because  of  the  golden  sun. 
Which  reminds  me  of  a  saying  of  a  great 
Bostonian,  “Weather-consciousness  can  only 
be  a  source  of  misery!”  That  may  be  true  of  the 
New  Englander  and  of  New  England  weather 
but  the  Californian  who  is  not  weather-consci- 
1  ous  is  just  not  conscious!  Only  two  days  ago 

J  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  “reflections"  by  the 
I  former  su|icrintendent  of  the  California  School. 


one  of  those  northwestern  storms,  coming 
down  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  brought  rain 
and  wind.  The  cedar  waxwings,  rare  but 
beautiful,  though  songless,  visitors,  lined  up 
on  the  telephone  wires  and  electric  conduc¬ 
tors,  all  facing  the  rain,  hundreds  of  them 
awaiting  some  signal  for  flight.  They  are 
here  to  strip  the  last  berries  from  the  pepper 
trees  and  to  glean  what  lingering  fruits  the 
robins  have  left. 

I  have  been  pondering  on  just  what  is 
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“objective”  and  how  the  blind,  particularly 
blind  children,  may  learn  objectively.  The 
weather  surely  is  objective  and  every  blind 
person  not  a  confirmed  radiator  sitter,  must 
experience  the  weather  and  come  to  know  its 
changes,  its  vagaries,  its  monotonies  and  ex¬ 
tremes.  Which  leads  unavoidably  to  the 
thought  that  objective  learning  means  activity, 
a  well-rounded  experiencing  of  objects,  acts, 
conditions,  changes.  Which  means  in  turn 
that  the  blind  child  gets  very  little  from  run¬ 
ning  his  hands  over  a  skeleton,  a  stuffed  cat,  a 
wax  model  of  a  pear  in  a  “museum”.  Revert¬ 
ing  again  to  one  of  those  June  days  in  1928  I 
recall  the  very  tone  of  Dr.  Allen’s  voice  in 
commenting  on  the  Perkins  museum.  “Mu¬ 
seum  implies  dead  things  and  what  we  want  is 
enriched  living,"  followed  by  a  long  discussion 
of  just  how  the  blind  person  is  to  integrate 
from  restricted  sense  data  the  complex  space- 
time  world  of  material  things  and  processes 
and  the  even  more  important  world  of  rela¬ 
tionships. 

We  might  have  touched  upon  the  now 
classic  discussion  at  the  A.A.I.B.  convention 
of  1916  at  Halifax.  The  reader  may  refresh 
his  memory  by  referring  to  the  Proceedings 
of  that  year  or  to  my  From  Homer  to  Helen 
Keller,  pages  1 44-1 45.  At  any  rate  our  con¬ 
versation  went  on  from  the  more  obvious 
meanings  of  objectivity  to  the  nature  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  how  to  overcome  the  empirical 
limitations  imposed  by  blindness.  Our  general 
conclusion  was  that  vivid  and  meaningful 
active  experiencing  of  even  a  limited  segment 
of  “normal”  life  and  its  conflicts  and  partial 
solutions  is  worth  worlds  of  bookishness  and 
verbalism. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  June  day  in  the 
tradition-hallowed  precincts  of  Perkins  to 
the  banks  of  a  little  river  in  the  redwood 
forests  of  our  Mendocino.  My  two  sons  and  I 
were  camping  out,  more  or  less  roughing  it, 
fishing,  hunting,  picking  wild  fruits,  hiking, 
swimming,  avoiding  poison  oak  and  rattle¬ 


snakes  and  otherwise  getting  close  to  Nature. 
A  fourth  companion  was  a  totally  blind  boy 
of  high  school  age,  who  had  always  led  a 
limited  and  very  sedentary  life.  His  parents’ 
“means”  obviated  the  necessity  of  a  profession, 
and  his  whole  time  was  given  to  mathematics 
and  physics,  in  both  of  which  he  was  a  genius. 
But  here  he  added  in  three  short  weeks  a  store 
of  experiences  to  which  he  refers  each  time 
we  meet  on  the  street  or  in  the  coffee  shop. 
He  wanted  to  do  all  the  things  he  h*ad  never 
done;  slide  down  steep  banks,  sometimes 
through  a  tangle  of  brambles;  walk  the  nar¬ 
row  log  footbridge;  plunge  into  the  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole;  explore  the  tidal  pools  of  the 
nearby  ocean;  catch  the  small  rock  crabs  in 
spite  of  threatening  pincers;  measure  a  giant 
redwood  by  successive  huggings;  feel  the  tug 
of  a  trout  on  the  baited  hook;  drink  prone 
from  the  cold,  clear  spring;  and  at  night  by 
the  campfire  hear  stories  such  as  lumbermen, 
sea  captains  and  fishermen  tell,  and  the 
blood-curdling  adventures  of  the  hunter  with 
puma  and  grizzly.  The  fact  that  bears  came 
in  at  night  and  broke  down  orchard  trees  for 
their  ripeffruit  and  a  prowling  mountain  lion 
disturbed  the  farmer’s  pig  just  a  few  yards 
away  added  real  shivers  to  factual  stories  (rf 
adventure. 

But  Arthur  lived  his  own  life,  too.  Each 
day  his  amateur  radio  construction  progressed 
and  with  small  storage  batteries  for  current 
he  was  able  to  get  stations  as  far  away  as 
British  Columbia  and  to  contact  other  ama¬ 
teurs  up  and  down  the  coast.  The  daily  novel 
adventures  were  woven  into  the  old  life,  and 
discussion  among  the  boys  and  with  the  adults 
in  camp  enriched  the  reality  of  experience 
with  the  reality  of  thought  and  reason.  Who 
can  say  that  the  man  who  is  now  the  mature 
scholar  who  has  studied  relativity  with  a  pupil 
of  Einstein,  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Bohr 
and  deSitter  with  complete  understanding 
and  ventured  far  into  the  sub-atomic  world, 
has  not  led  a  real  and  objective  life? 
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RETIREMENT  OF  W.  McG.  EAGAR,  C.B.E.,  M.A. 

ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  LL.  D. 


Workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
received  something  almost  amounting  to  a 
shock  when  they  learned  a  short  time  ago 
that  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  was  about  to  retire 
as  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  London.  Friends  of  the  blind 
on  this  side  of  the  water  first  met  Mr.  Eagar 
when  he  came  to  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  held  in  New  York  in 
1931.  They  were  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  energy  and  breadth  of  view  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  every  problem.  Few  execu¬ 
tives  in  our  field  have  assumed  responsibility 
for  an  organization  for  the  blind  with  as 
broad  a  preparation  for  such  duties.  During 
his  student  days  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Eagar  spent 
some  of  his  vacations  at  the  University  Settle¬ 
ments,  and  several  years  after  leaving  the 
university  he  went  to  live  and  work  in  South 
London.  There  he  undertook  welfare  work 
through  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  home  environment  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people  of  that  district,  and 
organized  a  boys’  club  for  those  who  had 
hitherto  found  their  recreation  in  the  streets. 
He  also  conducted  a  housing  survey  in  this 
section.  The  outbreak  of  the  first  World  War 
found  him  assistant  director  of  the  Borstal  and 
Central  Association,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
responsible  for  the  after-care  of  all  discharged 
convicts,  as  well  as  the  boys  from  Borstal.  He 
served  with  the  British  Army  in  France  in 
1917  and  1918  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boys’  clubs  and  for  a  time  to 
prison  work.  Then  the  housing  question, 
which  post-war  conditions  made  very  pressing, 
claimed  his  services,  and  he  became  adminis¬ 
trative  inspector  of  the  London  Housing 


Board.  Later  he  became  secretary  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  Cities  Association  and  was  engaged  in 
this  work  when  he  was  called  upon  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Land  and  Nation  League.  Mr. 
Eagar  was  appointed  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
1928,  and  entered  upon  the  administration 
of  that  office  with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  had  characterized  his  work  in  other 
fields.  He  planned  at  first  to  remain  only 
three  years  in  this  position  while  he  carried 
out  a  reorganization  of  the  agency.  However, 
he  became  so  interested  in  the  work  and  so 
involved  in  various  ramifications  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  Great  Britain  that  he  continued 
in  this  position  for  twenty-one  years. 

During  Mr.  Eagar’s  administration,  services 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  have  expanded 
tremendously.  What  amounts  to  practically 
a  revolution  in  work  for  the  blind  took  place 
as  the  municipalities  and  other  governmental 
agencies  assumed  much  of  the  financial  bur¬ 
den  of  services  to  the  blind.  During  this  time 
the  voluntary  agencies  had  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  situation.  At  one  time  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  largely  pass  from  the 
scene.  However,  a  plan  for  cooperation  with 
the  public  authorities  gradually  evolved  so 
that  the  sightless  people  today  have  most  of 
the  advantages  of  liberal  support  which  comes 
from  taxation  coupled  with  the  expierience 
and  heart  interest  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 
In  all  this  sweeping  change  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  guided  by  Mr.  Eagar, 
took  the  leadership  and  out  of  it  all  has  come 
a  practical,  smoothly  working  machine  in 
which  cooperation  is  the  keynote. 

An  associate  of  Mr.  Eagar’s  recently  said 
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that  he  has  two  characteristic  traits  in  which 
lie  much  of  the  secret  of  his  success — the  first 
is  the  intense  pleasure  he  has  always  taken 
in  his  work;  the  second  is  his  lively  curiosity. 
This  voracity  for  information  has  equipped 
Mr.  Eagar  with  extensive  knowledge  in  his 
special  province  of  social  welfare,  not  only 
with  regard  to  its  present  national  manifesta¬ 
tions  but  those  in  other  countries  and  other 
ages. 

Those  of  us  who  were  associated  with  him 
at  the  International  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  held  at  Oxford  last  year  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  inexhaustible  energy,  his 
good  judgment,  and  his  organizing  ability. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  conference  was 
due  to  his  careful  planning  of  every  detail. 


Mr.  Eagar  recently  said,  “I  am  retiring 
not  because  I  am  worn  out  but  because  1 
thought  it  best  to  follow  the  rule  which  1 
myself  advised  the  Council  to  adopt  years 
ago,  that  the  normal  retiring  age  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  should  be  sixty-five.”  Whether 
or  not  one  agrees  with  the  soundness  of  his 
reason  for  retiring,  all  will  admit  that  he  is 
not  worn  out  and  one  wonders  whether  work 
for  the  blind  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  of 
losing  his  services  for  the  sake  of  this  dubious 
principle.  We  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Eagar 
will  not  withdraw  completely  from  work  for 
the  blind.  We  trust  he  will  enter  a  field  of 
endeavor  where  we  may  all  continue  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  results  of  his  efforts,  and  that  he 
will  be  active  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


WHEELING  SECURES  NEW  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND  ! 

CHARLOTTE  T.  SCOTT  \ 


In  the  summer  of  194B  several  members  of 
the  Seeing  Hand  Society,  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  in  our  state  which  is  incorporated  to 
serve  the  blind,  set  out  to  comb  the  town 
for  a  home  or  club  room  to  be  used  by  the 
blind.  They  appealed  to  all  the  clubs  and 
many  of  the  churches  of  the  city.  Finally 
when  even  the  mayor  and  city  fathers  were 
unable  to  furnish  us  with  a  Icxation,  one  of 
our  good  city  officials  saw  an  opportunity  to 
support  a  group  of  people,  the  blind,  who 
had  been  forgotten  for  many  years  in  our 
state  of  West  Virginia.  And  so  Mr.  Joseph 
Jefferstm,  the  city  treasurer,  got  a  number  of 
the  American  Legion  members  to  help  him 
launch  a  drive  for  $25,000.  The  plan  was  to 
collect  this  sum  in  the  name  of  the  “Seeing 
Hand  ScKiety,  Incorporated”  and  buy  the 

Charl(itte  T.  Scott  is  president  of  the  Seeing  Hand 
Society,  Inc.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 


old  American  Legion  building  at  the  price 
of  its  cost  to  them  some  twenty  years  ago. 

But  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Seeing 
Hand,  it  is  impossible  for  the  organization 
to  own  or  maintain  property,  and  that  neccs-  ? 
sitated  chtxjsing  a  new  group  of  trustees  who  L 
own,  and  control  the  activities  of,  the  build-  I 
ing.  This  new  board  is  composed  of  five  p 
blind  people  from  the  Sightless  Workers 
Guild,  five  from  the  American  Legion,  and  | 
five  gtxjd  citizens  of  Wheeling.  We  members  I 
of  the  Seeing  Hand  compose  the  active  servia 
group,  and  work  at  the  Blind  Center,  using  I 
it  as  our  office  and  supply  station,  and  also  i 
as  a  workshop  and  sales  center  for  merchandis-  f 
ing  articles  which  the  blind  make  in  their  I 
homes.  The  full  title  of  our  new  home  is  I 
“The  Community  Foundation  for  the  Blind  f 
and  Visually  Handicapped  of  Ohio  County,"  [ 
West  Virginia.  Although  the  building  is  paid  L 
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for,  all  remodeling  done,  and  enough  money 
left  over  to  maintain  it  for  two  or  three  years, 
we  are  attempting  to  raise  enough  money  to 
assure  the  future  of  the  center. 

The  house  is  a  well-built  brick  residence 
and  practically  all  the  repairs  and  alterations 
were  done  by  volunteer  help.  For  instance,  last 
summer  on  two  consecutive  Sundays  seven¬ 
teen  volunteer  painters  came  and  painted  the 
entire  inside  of  the  house  and  also  the  out¬ 
side  woodwork.  We  are  well-equipped  with 
two  kitchens  completely  furnished  with 
electric  stoves  and  refrigerator;  pianos  on 
the  first  and  second  floors;  two  good  radios; 
dishes  enough  to  serve  one  hundred  guests; 
a  well-equipped  braille  library,  including  a 
dictionary,  a  full  set  of  the  Bible,  and  several 
periodicals,  such  as  the  Readers  Digest,  a 
hymn  book,  etc.  We  can  accommodate  about 
150  chairs  on  each  of  the  first  two  floors. 

We  have,  living  on  the  third  floor,  a  very 
fine  and  responsible  middle-aged  couple,  who 
take  care  of  the  house,  clean  up  after  meetings 
and  parties  and  answer  the  telephone  when 
our  part-time  caseworker  cannot  be  there. 

We  hold  office  hours  in  the  Center,  have 
supplies  delivered  to  the  place  and  are  open¬ 
ing  some  classes  for  the  men  and  women  to 
learn  to  make  some  of  the  things  they  have 
so  longed  to  produce  with  their  very  own 
hands.  We  have  a  showcase  for  displays  and 
hope  soon  to  be  making  things  in  such  volume 
that  we  will  be  able  to  merchandise  them  in 
some  of  our  department  stores. 

We  had  a  Seeing  Hand  “get-together”  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  blind  with  the 
new  building,  so  that  they  could  be  the  real 
hosts  and  hostesses  at  the  time  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony,  and  they  loved  that  friendly 
visiting  hour  so  much  that  now  we  have  our 
informal  gatherings  twice  a  month.  Reverend 
Carroll  Thorne  took  charge  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Foundation  on  January  twenty-second, 
the  ladies  of  the  G.A.R.  presented  an  Ameri¬ 
can  flag  to  the  organization  and  congratula¬ 
tory  telegrams  and  best  wishes  for  the  success 


of  the  organization  were  received  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  The 
main  address,  including  the  history  of  the 
organization,  was  given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Representatives  from  the  various  local 
civic  and  benevolent  groups  were  present,  in 
addition  to  the  city  manager  and  assistant 
mayor. 

We  are  most  happy  because  of  this  realiza¬ 
tion  of  our  dreams  come  true  and  hope  to 
build  up  an  organization  which  will  greatly 
benefit  our  blind  friends  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Lions  International,  Chicago,  Illinois,  states 
that  the  idea  of  the  white  cane  for  the  blind 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  public  for  the  first 
time  in  the  city  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  at  Christmas 
time  in  1930,  when  the  Peoria  Lions  Club, 
through  the  efforts  of  its  president,  George 
N.  Bonham,  presented  white  canes  to  the 
blind  of  that  city.  From  that  beginning  the 
presenting  of  white  canes  to  the  blind  for 
their  safety  in  traffic  has  grown  to  be  not 
only  a  national  movement,  but  international 
in  its  scope.  Being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
other  Lions  Clubs  throughout  the  state  of 
Illinois,  it  was  adopted  as  a  state  movement 
and  later  brought  before  an  international 
convention  of  Lions  in  Toronto  and  there 
adopted  as  an  international  movement. 

Since  then  thousands  of  white  canes  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  blind  jiersons 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  in  many 
foreign  countries  the  blind  have  been  given 
the  same  protection.  The  white  cane  for  the 
blind  is  usually  somewhat  longer  than  the 
average  walking  stick,  as  it  is  used  more  as 
a  guide  than  a  supjwrt  in  walking,  and  the 
lower  six  inches  is  red. 

In  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States, 
ordinances  have  been  passed  governing  the 
use  of  the  white  cane,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  have  followed  this  excellent  example. 
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As  of  December  15,  1949,  the  following 
thirty-four  states  have  White  Cane  Acts  for 
the  protection  of  the  blind  in  traffic:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Wyoming. 

— O.  E.  Day 

CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  sponsoring  two  programs  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  which  meets  in  Atlantic  City, 
April  23rd  to  the  28th.  Both  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  Solarium  Room  of  the  Jefferson 
Hotel. 

The  Foundation’s  first  session  on  Tuesday, 
April  25th  at  2.00  p.m.  will  be  directed  to  a 
discussion  of  the  general  topic,  “Current  Con¬ 
cepts  of  Blindness  in  American  Culture:  Their 
Relationship  to  Social  Case  Work  Practice.” 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Himes,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy,  North  Carolina  College  at  Durham, 
will  present  a  paper  on  “Current  Concepts  of 
Blindness  in  American  Culture,”  and  Miss 
Dorothy  K.  Anderson,  assistant  state  super¬ 
visor,  home  teaching  section,  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  for  the  Blind,  will  discuss  “The 
Relationship  of  These  Concepts  to  Social 
Case  Work  Practice.”  Dr.  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man.  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  will  preside. 

The  Foundation’s  second  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  April  27th,  at  2.00  p.m. 
“How  Can  We  Better  Serve  Our  Aged 
Blind?”  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion. 
Miss  Ollie  A.  Randall,  consultant  on  services 
for  the  aged.  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York,  will  present  a  paper,  “The  Aged 


Blind  in  an  Aging  Population,”  and  Miss 
Flora  Fox,  executive  director.  Central  Bureau 
for  the  Jewish  Aged  will  discuss  “Serving  the 
Aged  Blind  through  Community  Resources.” 
Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  executive  director, 
New  Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
will  preside. 

The  Foundation  also  plans  to  maintain  a 
booth  for  consultation  service  and  an  exhibit 
of  recently  developed  devices  and  appliances 
useful  to  blind  individuals  in  their  daily  ac¬ 
tivities. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WEEK 

The  thirtieth  annual  observance  of  Boys 
and  Girls  Week  will  take  place  this  year 
from  April  29  to  May  6. 

With  the  theme,  “Youth’s  Responsibilities,” 
the  program  is  designed  to  focus  public  at¬ 
tention  upon  the  interests,  activities,  potentia¬ 
lities,  and  problems  of  youth  and  to  give  im¬ 
petus  to  character-building  activities  of  youth¬ 
serving  agencies.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
organizations  and  programs  serving  the  needs 
of  youth,  and  seeks  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  entire  community  in  supporting  measures 
to  strengthen  and  insure  the  wholesome, 
purposeful  development  of  all  boys  and  girls. 

The  activities  planned  emphasize  important 
factors  in  the  growth  of  youth,  including 
citizenship  training,  education,  recreation,  oc¬ 
cupational  guidance,  home  life,  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  health  and  safety,  tolerance  and  un¬ 
derstanding  among  nations  and  peoples,  and 
membership  in  boys’  and  girls’  organizations. 
Plaques  will  again  be  awarded  to  those  com¬ 
munities  sponsoring  the  best  Boys  and  Girls 
Week  observances  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Suggested  daily  programs  for  the  week  in¬ 
clude  Citizenship  Day,  April  29;  Day  in 
Churches,  April  30;  Health  and  Safety  Day, 
May  i;  Day  in  Schools,  May  2;  United  Na¬ 
tions  Day,  May  3;  Careers  Day,  May  4; 
Family  Day,  May  5;  Day  of  Recreation, 
May  6. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Lea  and  Febiger,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just 
published  The  Principles  and  Practices  of 
Rehabilitation  by  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler  in 
collaboration  with  other  authors.  Chapter  20, 
“Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  is  written  by 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  who  discusses:  Definitions 
of  Blindness;  Physical  Restoration;  Blind 
Children  and  Blinded  Adults;  The  Newly 
Blinded  Adult;  Further  Steps  in  Personal 
Readjustment;  Rehabilitation  Centers;  Social 
Rehabilitation;  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
Sheltered  Employment;  and  Facilities  for 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind. 

“Let’s  Build  a  Better  Blind  Man”  by  Lloyd 
Greenwood,  in  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation 
for  January-February,  1950,  tells  the  story  of 
the  Blinded  Veterans  Association.  “Services 
of  the  Association  are  carried  to  blinded 
veterans,  and  through  them  to  others  through¬ 
out  the  country,  by  organized  regional  groups, 
of  which  there  are  now  twenty-one.  These 
groups  sponsor  state  legislation;  speak  to 
groups  of  blind  children;  hold  parties  for 
hospitalized  veterans;  assist  members  with 
employment  problems;  work  closely  with  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  a  busy  national  office  gives 
a  large  measure  of  individualized  service  in 
the  solving  of  ever  recurring  problems — 
legal,  financial,  employment,  household,  per¬ 
sonal.” 

“Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  Prematurely 
Born  Children”  by  Dr.  Anita  Peek  Gilger  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology  for 
July,  1949,  is  the  report  of  a  survey  of  retro- 
iental  fibroplasia  in  229  prematurely  born 
children  weighing  less  than  2,268  gm.  at  birth, 
during  a  five-year  period,  made  in  Cincinnati. 


“The  purpose  of  this  study  was  twofold.  The 
first  was  to  determine  the  incidence  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  in  prematurely  born  children, 
together  with  any  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  disease  which  such  a  survey  might  un¬ 
earth.  The  second  purpose  was  to  attempt  to 
gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  clinical  course 
of  this  condition  by  observing  a  group  of  pre¬ 
maturely  born  infants  at  regular  intervals 
from  birth.” 

The  Way  Ahead  (Memoranda  on  Blind 
Welfare  No.  2)  is  a  pamphlet  published  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  It  consists  of  a  report  on  the 
outcome  of  a  conference  which  was  held  at 
Broadway,  Worcestershire  in  October,  1948, 
by  the  Cooperation  Committee  which  com¬ 
prises  officials  appointed  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Some  of  these 
delegates  attended  an  earlier  conference  held 
at  Broadway  in  1944  which  issued  a  similar 
report  entitled  Five  Ways  to  Employment 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this  earlier 
conference  that  the  Cooperation  Committee 
came  into  being,  starting  where  it  left  off,  and 
continuing  to  study  problems  of  education, 
training  and  employment.  The  memorandum 
expresses  the  personal  views  of  the  delegates 
on  recent  legislation  effecting  changes  in  the 
blind  welfare  system  of  Great  Britain.  Topics 
treated  are  further  education  and  training 
of  the  blind  adolescent,  rehabilitation  and 
training  of  the  adult  blind,  and  employment 
of  the  blind  in  both  open  industries  and 
sheltered  shops.  An  appendix  summarizes 
statutory  orders  and  department  circulars. 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 


The  Committee  on  Child  Development  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  year,  is  including 
special  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  its 
summer  program.  The  following  courses  are 
to  be  offered: 

Special  Techniques  and  Appliances  Used 
in  Teaching  the  Blind:  Ed.  142.  Mastery 
of  Standard  English  Braille  Grade  2,  opera¬ 
tion  and  care  of  the  braille  writer,  use  of 
the  Taylor  and  Brannan  arithmetic  slates, 
the  Talking  Book,  square  handwriting, 
writing  boards  and  grilles,  braille  maps, 
models  and  specimens.  Ten  laboratory  hours 
a  week.  2-3  credits.  Jennette  Maris  and  P.  C. 
Potts. 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of 
the  Blind  in  the  Elementary  Grades:  Ed. 
1^0.  Methods  which  have  been  adapted  or 
devised  for  the  more  efficient  instruction  of 
blind  pupils  in  tactile  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  language  arts,  arithmetic,  social 
studies,  nature  study,  health,  typing,  music, 
dramatic  arts,  modeling,  manual  training 
and  home  economics.  Five  class  hours  a 
week.  3  credits.  P.  C.  Potts. 

Advanced  Problems  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind:  Ed.  148.  For  advanced  students.  A 
study  of  research  and  the  development  of 
methods  for  conducting  research  in  this 
area;  evaluation  of  newer  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind;  methods  of  evaluating  educa¬ 
tional  outcomes;  methods  of  introducing 
new  curricula;  study  of  personality  and  ad¬ 
justment  problems;  and  evaluation  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  guidance.  Students  will  make 


intensive  studies  of  specially  selected  topics. 

Five  class  hours  a  week.  3  credits.  P.  C 

Potts. 

Other  courses  to  be  offered  which  would 
be  helpful  to  special  teachers  include:  Nature 
of  the  Exceptional  Child,  Correction  of  Speech 
Disorders,  Diagnosis  of  Scholarship  and  Be¬ 
havior  Difficulties,  and  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices  of  Guidance.  All  of  the  courses  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit,  but 
are  open  also  to  qualified  undergraduates. 

Registration  is  on  June  23  and  24,  and  the 
eight- week  session  extends  from  June  26  to 
August  18.  Preliminary  arrangements  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  because  the  en¬ 
rollment  seriously  overtaxes  lodging  facili¬ 
ties.  Communications  in  regard  to  courses 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Educational 
Consultant,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  those  in  regard  to  lodging  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Residence  Halls,  Chadbourne  Hall, 
Madison  6:  and  those  in  regard  to  other  mat¬ 
ters  to  Dr.  Ira  C.  Davis,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  Summer  Course  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind,  offered  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  be  given  this 
year  from  June  19  to  July  28. 

Two  new  courses  have  been  added  to  the 
curriculum,  “Case  Work  with  the  Blind”  and 
“Mental  Hygiene  in  Social  Work.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  following  courses,  offered  in  previous 
years  will  be  continued:  Introduction  to  Social 


COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 


Case  Work,  The  Field  of  Social  Work,  Psy¬ 
chological  Effects  of  Blindness,  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Work  with  the  Blind,  Causes 
of  Blindness  and  their  Social  Implications, 
Vocational  Adjustment,  Medical  Information 
for  Social  Workers,  Problems  in  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind,  Principles  of 
Education  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
Braille  Workshop,  and  Skills  and  Devices  for 
the  Blind. 

This  six  weeks’  summer  course  is  designed 
primarily  for  employed  workers  who  feel  the 
need  of  mental  stimulation  or  additional  pro¬ 
fessional  information,  but  cannot  leave  their 
jobs  for  more  than  a  brief  period.  Any  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  member  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  course, 
regardless  of  academic  background.  Home 
teachers,  industrial  instructors,  stxial  workers, 
rehabilitation  counselors,  placement  agents, 
and  executives  will  all  find  in  the  curriculum 
courses  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their 
day-to-day  activities.  In  addition,  beginning 
home  teachers  will  be  accepted  as  students, 
provided  they  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  and  have  reasonable 
assurance  of  employment. 

■  Students  are  housed  in  the  dormitories  of 
.  Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan  (thirty  miles  west  of  Detroit),  and 
the  college  has  always  been  most  hospitable 
in  providing  many  privileges  and  conven- 
I  iences  to  the  students  in  this  group  and  also 
r  in  including  them  in  the  social  activities  of 
1  the  campus.  The  cost  for  board  and  room 
f  on  the  campus  will  be  $132  for  the  six  weeks’ 
H  period,  and  tuition  is  at  the  rate  of  $10  per 

(semester  hour.  Most  students  carry  six  semes¬ 
ter  hours  (three  courses).  Graduate  students 
receive  credit  in  the  Institute  of  ScKial  Work, 
undergraduates  in  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  University.  Volunteer  reading  service  is 
available  for  blind  students  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  club  women  of  Ypsilanti,  and  the 
Foundation  provides  a  library  of  needed  books 
in  inkprint  and  braille. 
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Because  of  limited  dormitory  facilities  it  is 
important  that  students  register  early.  For 
registration  blanks  and  additional  details 
about  these  courses,  write  to  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay,  Co-ordinator,  Summer  Course  for 
Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind,  15  West  i6th 
Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

The  twelfth  consecutive  summer  school  for 
Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  will 
be  held  at  Hampton  Institute  from  June  19  to 
August  18.  This  training  program  is  a  co¬ 
operative  project  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  Hampton  Institute.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  edu¬ 
cational  consultant  of  the  Foundation,  and 
Professor  William  M.  Cooper,  Director  of 
Summer  Study  at  Hampton.  Other  instruc¬ 
tors  are:  Miss  Esther  T.  Sigaf(X)se,  M.A.,  a 
teacher  in  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Blind;  Prof.  Elizabeth  Benson,  of  Gallaudet 
College;  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Youngs  and  Miss 
Margaret  Daniels,  demonstration  teachers  at 
the  Kendall  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  courses  to  be  offered  this  sum¬ 
mer  include:  A  Workshop  Course  on  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  The  Atypical  Child, 
Special  Techniques  and  Appliances  Used  in 
Teaching  the  Blind,  the  Language  of  Signs 
and  the  Manual  Alphabet,  Speech  Reading, 
Auricular  Training,  and  Workshops  I  and  II 
for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  Such  subjects  will 
be  emphasized  as  reading,  language  develop¬ 
ment  and  speech.  Other  courses  to  be  offered 
which  would  be  interesting  to  teachers  of 
special  education  are:  The  Arts  in  Therapy, 
Problems  in  Educational  Research,  Psycho¬ 
logical  Problems  of  the  Teacher,  Advanced 
Speech  Problems,  Techniques  of  Guidance, 
Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology,  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Health  Problems  of  the  Teacher  and 
her  Pupils.  An  observation  and  demonstration 
class  of  special  pupils  will  be  conducted,  and 
training  will  be  offered  for  deaf  teachers  of 
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the  deaf.  This  school  has  become  the  largest 
summer  training  center  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  in  the  country  and  an  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  is  anticipated.  Information 
in  regard  to  courses  may  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  Potts;  that  in  regard  to  living  accommo¬ 
dations  and  expenses  from  Mr.  Cooper. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  COLLEGE 

San  Francisco  State  College  is  offering  an 
extension  program  this  summer  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  of  exceptional  children.  The 
following  courses  would  be  beneficial  to 
teachers  of  the  blind: 

280  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  the  Eye 
The  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye; 
eye  hygiene;  common  eye  diseases  and 
defects;  vision  testing.  Integration  of 
medical  and  educational  services.  The 
standards  of  eligibility  of  children  in  sight 
saving  classes  will  be  discussed.  Visits  to 
eye  clinics  required.  Five  class  hours  a 
week.  2  units.  Mrs.  Henderson 
396  Education  and  Methods  of  Teaching 
Blind  Children 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  education  for 
the  blind.  Specific  instruction  in  braille 
and  in  pencil  writing.  Preschool  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  blind,  kindergarten  training, 
methods  of  teaching  the  elementary 
school  subjects  and  recreation  for  blind 
children.  Assigned  observation  required. 
Seven  and  a  half  class  hours  a  week,  plus 
clinical  hours.  4  units.  Mrs.  Henderson 
and  Dr.  Lowenfeld 

398  Clinical  Practice  with  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children 

Practice  in  the  adaptation  of  materials 
to  individual  needs,  including  curriculum 
materials  and  tests.  Will  include  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  scoring  of  tests  either 
with  partially  sighted  or  blind  individuals. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  1-4  units.  Mrs. 
Henderson,  Miss  Calonne  and  Miss 
Romness 


The  regular  session  extends  from  June  26 
through  August  4,  and  tuition  is  $36.  For 
further  information,  address:  Dr.  Leo  F.  Cain, 
Director  of  Special  Education,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  San  Francisco  2,  California. 


CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 

A  new  summer  course  is  being  inaugurated 
at  the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
this  coming  summer,  June  26 — August  5, 
to  train  teachers  of  sight  saving  classes  and 
teachers  of  braille  classes.  A  very  fine  faculty, 
a  clinic,  lectures  by  an  outstanding  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  and  other  special  features  should 
attract  many  interested  in  these  special  fields 
of  education.  Address  inquiries  to:  Dr.  Roy 
J.  Deferrari,  Office  of  the  Secretary  General, 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

Page  80 — Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind.  Linda 
S.  Clark  is  the  executive  secretary. 

Page  94 — Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Colored  Department.  A.  W.  Carroll 
has  retired.  Paul  Stevens  is  superin¬ 
tendent. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Special  Services  Department 


Raising  Money.  The  boys  in  Springfield, 
Missouri,  have  sent  in  a  letter  which  is  too 
good  to  keep  private: 

“Five  of  us  here  in  Springfield  formed  a 
bowling  team  several  months  ago.  While 
our  progress  has  been  satisfactory,  we  feel 
that  our  scores  would  improve  immeasurably 
with  the  help  of  a  bowling  rail  such  as  we 
have  read  about  in  your  monthly  column. . . . 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  raising  money 
for  the  rail  and  would  like  to  know  exactly 
what  it  will  cost  us. . . . 

“Incidentally,  it  may  be  interesting  to  other 
bowling  teams  trying  to  raise  money  for  such 
a  rail  to  know  how  we’re  going  about  it. 
We  got  the  idea  of  taking  an  ordinary  fruit 
jar  and  cutting  a  slot  in  the  lid.  Then  each 
time  one  of  our  bowlers  goes  off  in  the  gutter, 
he  must  drop  a  penny  in  the  jar.  When  the 
manager  of  the  public  alley  where  we  bowl 
saw  what  we  were  doing,  he  volunteered  to 
match  each  week  the  amount  of  pennies  we 
have  tossed  in  the  jar.  The  other  leagues 
bowling  at  the  same  alleys  heard  about  our 
rail  jar,  and  they  have  now  started  fining 
their  members  for  missing  spares,  fouling,  and 
the  like.  It  now  looks  as  though  we  will  have 
our  money  in  very  short  order.  As  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  our  original  idea  was  merely  to  fine 
our  own  bowlers  a  penny  for  each  time  they 
went  in  the  gutter,  and  the  rest  has  all  been 
spontaneous  and  voluntary.  If  you  like,  you 
may  pass  this  idea  along  to  other  blind  bowl¬ 
ing  teams.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hundred  orders 
needed  to  get  the  bowling  rail  in  production 
at  the  price  of  $22.50  will  be  received  in  plenty 
of  time  for  teams  to  prepare  for  the  Third 


National  Bowling  Tournament  for  the  Blind. 
Advance  information  is  that  this  will  be  held 
at  the  Walnut  Bowling  Academy  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  June  24  and  25,  1950. 

New  Micrometer.  Arthur  Beijer,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  has  designed  a  new  modification  of 
standard  micrometers  which  many  people 
feel  is  simpler  to  use  than  any  others  which 
have  so  far  been  put  forward.  During  a  visit 
to  Milwaukee  in  early  February,  Mr.  Beijer 
gave  assurances  that  deliveries  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  would  begin  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

At  a  casual  glance,  this  instrument  resembles 
the  ordinary  Starrett  micrometer  of  the  style 
known  as  Model  230.  On  closer  inspection, 
the  graduations  are  seen  to  be  deeper,  and 
five  variegated  marks  have  been  placed  on 
the  thimble  at  each  five  thousandth.  On  the 
sleeves,  the  hundred  thousandth  graduations 
have  been  extended  around  the  complete 
circumference,  the  fifty  thousandth  markings 
are  extended  to  one  side,  and  the  twenty-five 
and  seventy-five  thousandths  are  extended  to 
the  other.  Reading  is  carried  out  in  the 
normal  seeing  manner,  except  that  a  finger 
nail  is  employed  in  locating  the  graduations. 
Mr.  Beijer  has  prepared  a  very  clear  and  inter¬ 
esting  set  of  instructions.  All  micrometers  are 
fitted  with  ratchet  stops  and  spindle  locks. 
Starrett  micrometers  are  used  as  the  base 
units. 

An  extraordinarily  beautiful  job  of  machin¬ 
ing  has  gone  into  the  tooling  up  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  micrometers.  The  finished 
products  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  completely 
uniform  and  dependable. 

Ordinarily  only  o-i"  models  will  be  in  stock, 
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but  other  sizes,  up  to  6",  may  be  ordered  with 
delivery  about  a  week  after  the  manufacturer 
supplies  the  base  unit.  Following  prices  in¬ 
clude  packing  and  postage:  o-i",  $17.50; 
i"-2",  $18.00;  2"-3",  $19.50;  3"-4",  $21.00; 
4"-5",  $22.50;  5"-6",  $24.00. 

Record  Changer-Recorders.  A  few  automatic 
record  changers  with  recording  heads  are  still 
available.  These  are  General  Industries  units, 
Model  G  I  RC  130  L.  They  will  play  twelve 
10"  or  ten  12"  records  automatically.  A  reject 
button  makes  it  possible  to  reject  any  record 
instantly.  It  handles  records  with  either  run-in 
or  oscillating  trip  grooves.  It  provides  a  means 
for  guiding  pick-up  needle  into  the  playing 
groove  automatically.  The  turn-table  runs  only 
at  78  r.p.m.  The  recording  head  is  the  same 
as  that  used  on  the  All-Purpose  Recorder.  It 
has  a  crystal  cutting-head.  The  price,  F.O.B. 
New  York,  is  $23.00. 

Gauge  Blocks.  The  Texas  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  contributed  the  idea  for  a 
simple  and  useful  set  of  metal  gauges  for 
making  various  small  measurements.  They 
are  machined  from  cold-rolled  steel.  There 
are  three  different  units.  The  first  is  simply 
a  piece  of  stock  measuring  4  by  1^2  by  % 
inches.  The  second  is  a  piece  of  stock  3  by 

I  by  14  inches.  The  last  is  made  from  a  piece 
of  stock  measuring  2  by  %  by  *4  inches  with 
one  end  milled  off  to  measure  i  by  V2  by  1/16 
inch.  By  combining  the  parts  properly,  a  wide 
variety  of  measurements  can  be  quickly 
established.  If  there  is  enough  interest,  it  may 
be  possible  to  have  these  blocks  made  up. 
Pie  Trick.  Rolling  neat,  even  circles  of  dough 
for  pies  is,  as  most  people  know,  quite  a 
problem.  It  can  be  done,  but  most  of  the 
people  who  have  talked  about  it  say  it  is  no 
cinch.  One  proposal  that  sounds  good  is  to  use 
a  pastry  board  cover  of  chemically  treated 
cloth.  (Sears  Roebuck  lists  it  as  Catalog  No. 

II  K  4106,  79^1  plus  postage  on  12  ounces.) 
On  this  the  various  circles  likely  to  be  used 
may  be  stitched  with  heavy  twine.  This  de¬ 
partment  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
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try  the  new  one-armed  rolling  pins,  the  kioa 
with  a  series  of  rollers.  No  doubt  many  readed 
have,  already.  The  marked  cloth  and  the  oqm 
hand  rolling  pin  together  should  certain 
solve  the  problem  nicely.  This  departtned 
would  welcome  the  experiences  of  any  who 
have  tried  out  this  or  any  other  method  fofl 
rolling  pie  crust.  The  one-hand  rolling  pinji 
are  made  by  Magnus  Harmonica  CorporadM 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  list  at  $1.69.  |] 
Solo  Cigaret  Lighter.  From  time  to  umM 
people  have  written  about  their  pet  cigardi 
lighters,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to] 
check  up  on  each  one.  Actually,  what  ir 
needed  in  such  a  device?  Why  should 
department  bother  with  such  things? 

Recently  a  letter  came  in  which  was  sdj 
eloquent  and  so  enthusiastic  about  a  ga 
called  the  “Solo  Lighter”  that  it  sec 
foolish  not  to  study  it — especially  since  it 
manufactured  down  the  street  a  little  w 
and  could  be  looked  into  during  an  un 
longed  lunch  hour.  It  seems  to  combine  the 
virtues  of  most  lighters  people  have  rat 
about.  The  unique  feature  about  it  is  that  the 
fuel  compartment  and  wick  can  be  remo 
from  the  main  body  of  the  lighter.  This 
that  when  it  is  filled,  any  accidental  floe 
does  not  embroil  the  flint  and  wheel.  M 
over,  the  wick  comes  through  the  nut  w 
closes  the  filling  outlet  so  that  its  rep 
ment  is  extremely  easy.  The  wick  also  k 
the  nut  from  straying,  since  it  holds  it  h 
ing  at  the  side  of  the  tank.  When  the  t 
is  filled,  the  nut  is  replaced  and  the  unit 
inserted  into  the  lighter.  To  open  the  ligh 
and  strike  the  flint,  it  is  necessary  mer 
to  press  the  body  of  the  lighter.  There  ii 
windproof  arrangement  such  as  was  fo 
on  the  old  G.  I.  equipment,  and  this  is  sha 
so  as  to  guide  the  cigaret  almost  automati 
to  the  correct  position.  Cigars  are  no  problefll 
and  for  pipes  the  tank  is  removed  after  til 
wick  is  lit.  Various  finishes  are  available,  ba 
this  department  has  stocked  a  polished,  nickJ 
plated  model.  The  price  is  $1.20,  postpaidji 


